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New  Wave  of  Violence  in  Films 
Philatelists  Search  for  Methodist  Gold 
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Young  cyclists  race  for  senior  citizens'  benefit  [see  Preacher  Bob's  Cycle  Club,  page  30). 


Bansla  Desh:  A  Challen 


A  Bengali  woman  guards  her  few  possessions  under  a  tarpaulin-draped  shelter,  erected  atop  the  rubble  that  once  was  ht\ 


By  PATRICIA  AFZAL 

Associate  Editor,  Together 


BANCLA  DESH,  the  infant  nation  born  from  the  rup- 
tures of  the  1971  India-Pakistan  war,  has  become  a 
challenge  to  the  Christian  world.  It  is  a  country 
where  more  than  10  million  people  wander  homelessly, 
numbed  by  the  pains  of  starvation,  often  weak  from 
disease,  and  paralyzed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  devasta- 
tion brought  upon  their  land. 

United  Methodists,  responding  to  a  special  Bishops' 
Appeal  made  last  January,  have  contributed  more  than 
$1.2  million  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  programs  in 
Bangla  Desh.  Efforts  currently  under  way  include  the 
rebuilding  and  reopening  of  village  schools,  the  construc- 
tion of  about  50,000  new  homes,  and  emergency  inocu- 
lations to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera  and  smallpox. 
Other  programs  supply  high-protein  food,  underwrite 
the  work  of  a  facility  making  orthopedic  equipment,  and 
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vted  Methodist  contributions  are  helping  to  build  clinics,  schools,  and  houses  like  this  one  in  War-ravaged  Bangla  DC, 


furnish  oxen,  plows,  and  seed  for  food  cultivation. 

Because  virtually  all  the  country's  extensive  network 
of  bridges,  railways,  and  roads  was  destroyed,  programs 
have  provided  six  new  ships  to  aid  in  restoring  com- 
munications and  also  established  airlifts  to  parachute 
emergency  supplies  and  clothing  to  thousands  of  iso- 
lated areas.  Probably  the  greatest  asset  to  the  relief  work 
is  the  employment  of  Bangla  Desh  people  themselves  to 
administer  the  programs,  eliminating  for  the  most  part 
the  language  barrier  which  often  hampers  relief  efforts. 

The  denomination's  official  relief  agency,  the  United 
Methodist  Committee  on  Overseas  Relief  (UMCOR), 
administers  funds  from  the  Bishops'  Appeal,  providing 
the  resource  from  which  about  15  UMCOR-sanctioned 
programs  operate.  Much  of  this  funding  is  expended 
through  the  Bangla  Desh  Emergency  Relief  and  Rehabili- 


tation Service,  a  World  Council  of  Churches-sponsored 
agency,  while  a  portion  of  it  is  channeled  through  the 
Cathedral  Relief  Services,  a  United  Church  of  North 
India  program.  Results  of  the  programs  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "tremendously  successful"  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Harry  Haines,  UMCOR  executive  secretary.  "United 
Methodists,"  he  said,  "are  involved  in  the  largest  re- 
habilitation program  in  the  history  of  Christianity." 

But  the  future  of  the  denomination's  participation  is 
in  doubt.  Dr.  Haines  reports  that  by  fall  of  this  year  all 
lunds  contributed  to  date  will  have  boon  spent  United 
Methodist  efforts  have  helped  curb  the  agony  ol  the 
war  and  its  aftermath  for  thousands  Evidence  ol  (  hris- 
tian  concern  can  be  seen  throughout  much  ol  the  small 
country.  But  the  need  is  still  great  Bangla  Desh  still 
struggles.  Bangla  Desh  is  still  a  challenge  lor  the  world.  D 
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.  .  .  for  consistently  excellent  presentation  in 
all  aspects  of  magazine  journalism,  including 
writing,  editing,  layout,  design,  and  content,  the 
Associated  Church  Press  composed  of  190-member 
religious  journals  of  the  USA  and  Canada, 
gave  its  AWARD  OF  MERIT  for  GENERAL 
EXCELLENCE  in  the  General  Church  Magazine 
Category   to   TOGETHER.    (May,  1972,  Banff, 
Canada) 


Dr.  Curtis  A.  Chambers,  acting  Editorial 
Director,  and  his  dedicated  staff  are  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  this  recognition.  I  congratulate  Dr.  Chambers 
and  the  staff.  These  are  difficult  times  for  editors 
and  publishers.  Economic  necessity  has  forced  the 
Board  of  Publication  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church    to   severely   restrict    editorial    and   operating 
budgets,  reduce  the  staff,  and  find  new  ways  to 
produce  a  quality  periodical  for  United  Methodism. 
The  Award  of  Merit  is  testimony  to  the  editors' 
ingenuity,  imagination,  and  stewardship. 

However,  with  the  rising  costs  of  material, 
manufacturing,  and  postage,  there  are  limits  to  econ- 
omies the  staff  can  effect.  For  this  reason,  the  General 
Church  Periodicals  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  has  ordered  a  minimal  rate  increase 
on  Church  Plan  subscriptions  effective  August  1,  1972. 


The  new  rate  is  $4  per  year.    (Together  and 
Christian  Advocate:  both  for  $8  per  year)  Churches 
paying  quarterly  will  remit  $1   per  family,  per 
quarter.  The  regular  rate  remains:   $5  per  year. 
Single  copy  rate:  50tf. 

October  is  TOGETHER  EMPHASIS  MONTH. 
TOGETHER  AGENTS  AND  PASTORS  will 
receive  the  materials  for  their  local  campaign 
for  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  by  September  1, 
1972.  Please  invite  your  friends  to  become 
TOGETHER  readers.        - 


Z.    /'A^'-c^-u-s 


JOHN    E.    PROCTER 

PRESIDENT    AND    PUBLISHER 

THE    UNITED    METHODIST    PUBLISHING    HOUSE 
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Around  the  curve  they  come,  headed 
for  the  finish  line,  a  familiar  sight 
on  almost  any  motorbike  track  these 
days.  Difference  is  that  these  riders 
are  members  of  a  Wheelie  Association 
sponsored  by  a  United  Methodist 
minister,  and  they  would"  t  be  on 
the  track  if  they  hadn  t  attended 
church  the  preceding  Sunday.  But 
there's  more  to  the  idea  than  en- 
couraging church  attendance  [see 
page  30].  Photographs  are  by  George 
P.     Miller,     Together  s     picture     editor. 
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Churches  in  America  long 
ago  discovered  they 
couldn't  continually  be 
putting  out  fires  in  our 
society  —  the  fires  of 
poverty,  racism,  violence 
and  war. 

They  learned  that  they 
must,  instead,  work  to 
help  develop  men  and 
women  who  would  see 
to  it  that  those  fires  didn't 
get  started. 

That's  the  reason  most 
denominations  —  and 
especially  the  United 
Methodists  —  got  into 
higher  education  in  the 
first  place.  No  sooner  was 
the  Methodist  Church 
officially  founded  in 
Baltimore  in  1784  than  its 
leaders  laid  plans  for  a 
college,  Cokesbury,  which 
they  began  in  1785. 


That  relationship  has 
endured  (it  now  includes 
the  more  than  100 
colleges  and  secondary 
schools  listed  on  the 
opposite  page),  and  it 
has  been  highly 
productive  of  students 
who  understand  the  real 
questions,  see  the 
sufferings  and  resolve  to 
change  the  conditions  that 
create  them. 


Yet  the  church  and  its 
colleges  really  have  only 
begun  their  work.  Our 
society  today  still  is  flam- 
mable, likely  to  strike 
spark  from  the  friction  of 
our  differences. 

Aware  that  some  today 
question  the  bond 
between  church  and 
college,  the  United 
Methodist  schools  and 


colleges  have  united  in  a 
national  program  to 
redefine  this  relationship, 
to  bring  more  students  to 
their  campuses,  and  to 
seek  support  equal  to 
their  potential  for  service. 

This  program  is  called 
New  Generations  for  New 
Days,  and  it  may  be  the 
most  effective  fire- 
prevention  plan  yet 
devised  by  the  church 
and  its  related  colleges. 
To  find  out  more  about 
how  its  goals  can  affect 
your  life  and  the  direc- 
tions of  our  society,  tear 
off  and  mail  the  coupon 
on  the  opposite  page. 
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Participating 
Members  of  the 
New  Generations 
For  New 
Days  Program 

Four-Year  Colleges 

Adrian  College 
Adrian,  Michigan 

Alaska  Methodist 
University 
Anchorage,  Alaska 

Albion  College 
Albion,  Michigan 

Albright  College 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Athens  College 
Athens,  Alabama 

Baker  University 
Baldwin  City,  Kansas 

i  Baldwin-Wallace  College 
.Berea,  Ohio 

Bennett  College 
Greensboro,  North 
Carolina 

Bethune-Cookman 
College 
\Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

i  Birmingham-Southern 
;College 
[Birmingham,  Alabama 

Jentenary  College  of 
ouisiana 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

entral  Methodist 
College 
cayeffe,  Missouri 

Dlaflin  College 
Orangeburg,  South 
Carolina 

ylark  College 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Columbia  College 
polumbia,  South 
Carolina 

pornell  College 
V/lount  Vernon,  Iowa 

)akota  Wesleyan 
University 
i  Mitchell,  South  Dakota 

lePauw  University 
ireencastle,  Indiana 

Dickinson  College 
{■arlisle,  Pennsylvania 

iHllard  University 

'ew  Orleans,  Louisiana 

'rew  University 
\1adison,  New  Jersey 

Imory  and  Henry 
ollege 
imory,  Virginia 

tlorida  Southern  College 
lakeland,  Florida 

ireensboro  College 
[  reensboro,  North 
arolina 


Hendrix  College 
Conway,  Arkansas 

High  Point  College 
High  Poiht,  North 
Carolina 

Huntingdon  College 
Montgomery,  Alabama 

Huston-Tillotson  College 
Austin,  Texas 

Illinois  Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

Indiana  Central  College 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Kansas  Wesleyan 
Salina,  Kansas 

Kentucky  Wesleyan 

College 

Owensboro,  Kentucky 

LaGrange  College 
LaGrange,  Georgia 

Lambuth  College 
Jackson,  Tennessee 

Lebanon  Valley  College 
Annville,  Pennsylvania 

Lycoming  College 

Williamsport, 

Pennsylvania 

MacMurray  College 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 

McKendree  College 
Lebanon,  Illinois 

McMurry  College 
Abilene,  Texas 
Methodist  College 
Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina 


Millsaps  College 
Jackson,  Mississippi 
Morningside  College 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Mount  Union  College 
Alliance,  Ohio 

North  Carolina 
Wesleyan  College 
Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina 

North  Central  College 
Naperville,  Illinois 

Ohio  Northern  University 
Delaware,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Delaware,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City  University 
Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Otterbein  College 
Westerville,  Ohio 

Paine  College 
Augusta,  Georgia 

Pfeiffer  College 
Misenheimer,  North 
Carolina 

Philander  Smith  College 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

University  of 
Puget  Sound 
Tacoma,  Washington 
Randolph-Macon 
College 
Ashland,  Virginia 

Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Rocky  Mountain  College 
Billings,  Montana 


Rust  College 
Holly  Springs, 
Mississippi 

Scarritt  College 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Simpson  College 
Indianola,  Iowa 

Southwestern  College 
Winfield,  Kansas 

Southwestern  University 
Georgetown,  Texas 

Tennessee  Wesleyan 

College 

Athens,  Tennessee 

Texas  Wesleyan  College 

Forf  Worth,  Texas 

Union  College 
Barbourville,  Kentucky 

University  of  Evansville 
Evansville,  Indiana 

Virginia  Wesleyan 
College 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Wesleyan  College 
Macon,  Georgia 

West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College 
Buckhannon,  West 
Virginia 

Western  Maryland 

College 

Westminster,  Maryland 

Westmar  College 
Le  Mars,  Iowa 

Westminster  College 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wiley  College 
Marshall,  Texas 


I  want  to  know  more  about  how  colleges  help  the  church  get  at  the 
root  causes  of  the  problems  we  face.  Please  send  me: 

□  Information  about  the  New  Generations  for  New  Days  Program. 

□  Information   about   the  programs   of   a    United-Methodist   College   in 
my  area. 

fj  Information  about  roles  interested  churchmen  and  women  can  play  in 
helping  prevent  fires  in  the  society. 


Name 

Address,  Number  and  Street 

Address,  City,  State,  Zip 

II  United  Methodist,  name  ot  Congregation 

Mail  Coupon  to:  Mr.  Maurice  Gordon 
P.O.  Box  871 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37202 


Willamette  University 
Salem,  Oregon 

Wofford  College 
Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina 

Two- Year  Colleges 

Andrew  College 
Cuthbert,  Georgia 

Brevard  College 
Brevard,  North  Carolina 

Ferrum  College 
Ferrum,  Virginia 

Hiwassee  College 
Madisonville,  Tennessee 
Kendall  College 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Lon  Morris  College 
Jacksonville,  Texas 

Louisburg  College 
Louisburg,  North 
Carolina 

Morristown  College 
Morristown.  Tennessee 

Oxford  College  of 
Emory  University 
Oxford,  Georgia 

Reinhardt  College 
Waleska,  Georgia 

Shenandoah  College 
Winchester,  Virginia 

Spartanburg  Junior 
College 

Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina 

Sue  Bennett  College 
London,  Kentucky 

Wesley  College 
Dover,  Delaware 

Wood  Junior  College 
Mathiston,  Mississippi 

Young  Harris  College 
Young  Harris,  Georgia 

Secondary  Schools 

Allen  High  School 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Boylan-Haven-Mather 

Academy 

Camden,  South  Carolina 

Holding  Institute 
Laredo,  Texas 
Kents  Hill  School 
Kernts  Hill,  Maine 

McCurdy  School 
Espanola,  New  Mexico 

Navajo  Methodist  Mission 

School 

Farmington.  New  Mexico 

Pennington  School 
Pennington,  New  Jersey 

Randolph-Macon  Academy 
Front  Royal.  Vit 

Tilton  School 

Tilton.  Now  Hampshire 

Vashtl  School 
Thomasville,  Georgia 

Wyoming  Seminary 

ton,  Pennsylvania 
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Walking  the  balancing  board  becomes  possible  for 
an  emotionally  disturbed  child  when  a  teen-age  aide 
at  the  Malibu   United  Methodist  Church 
nursery  school  walks  alongside  him. 
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Children 
in  the 
Dark 


Text  by  SUSAN   R.  O'HARA 
Pictures  by  GEORGE   P.  MILLER 


THE  WINDOWS  and  glass  doors  are  closed,  but  the 
sunlight  splashes  every  corner  of  the  large  nursery 
schoolroom  and  shoves  your  shadow  into  a  circle 
of  women  and  children  ten  feet  away. 

A  young  boy  screams  and  pushes  away  from  the 
woman  next  to  him.  His  hands  clamp  over  his  ears,  and 
he  continues  screaming. 

Dark  brown  curls  bouncing  fiercely,  a  small  girl  strug- 
gles to  break  from  the  grip  of  another  woman,  whose 
face  is  stamped  with  concern. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  the  piano  chords  of  All  Around 
the  Mulberry  Bush  are  joined  by  energetic  voices.  But 
all  the  singers  are  adult.  The  children  do  not  sing. 

A  young  woman  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  hums 
softly  to  an  expressionless  boy  cradled  in  her  arms. 

Your  ears  are  bombarded  by  a  tangle  of  screams, 
moans,  and  squeals,  your  eyes  assaulted  by  the  sight  of 
young  faces  strained  with  terror,  anger,  and  emptiness. 

Instinctively  you  take  a  few  steps  backward  and  realize 
how   much   you   want   to   escape   from    the   nightmarish 


- 


< 


When  (he  Camarillo  bus  pulls  up  to  the  Malibu  church,  each  child  is  greeted 

by  his  own  volunteer,  who  will  devote  her  lull  time  and  attention  to  him  during  the 

session.  This  one-to-one  relationship  is  a  powerful  healing  force. 


confusion.  But  a  small  boy  stands  between  you  and  the 
warm,  lazy  comfort  outside.  His  chubby  face  is  turned 
up,  his  eyes  are  dark  and  staring. 

Those  silent,  beseeching  eyes  shatter  any  thought  of 
seeking  refuge  for  they  are  the  eyes  of  a  desperate  child. 
A  child  in  the  dark.  A  child  who  needs  someone,  anyone, 
to  care  for  him  and  about  him.  A  mentally  disturbed 
child. 

Pain,  fear,  confusion,  hate,  and  emptiness  are  in  his 
face.  Years  ago  something  went  wrong  for  this  child  and 
life  for  him  became  a  painful  experience.  There  was 
nowhere  for  him  to  run  except  to  a  fantasy  world  of  his 
own  making,  a  world  with  walls  to  ward  off  all  that  was 
real   and   threatening. 

Will  he  return  to  reality?  Can  someone  prove  to  him 
that  relating  to  another  human  being  is  not  always 
painful,  that  there  is  beauty  and  love  outside,  too?  With- 
out this  help,  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  many  children 
like  him,  can  lead  only  to  the  yawning  nothingness  of 
permanent  mental  illness. 


Such  a  fate  will  not  be  allowed  for  the  children  in 
this  room  if  20  women  volunteers  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.  Each  Monday  morning  for  the  past  six  years 
women  of  the  Malibu  United  Methodist  Church  and 
surrounding  community  have  been  coming  to  the  church 
nursery  to  participate  in  a  program  for  severely  disturbed 
children  from  nearby  Camarillo  State  Hospital.  Four 
similar  nursery  schools  are  conducted  in  other  communi- 
ties near  the  southern  California  mental  hospital  One 
is  in  the  United  Presbyterian  church  in  Encino 

The  weekly  challenge  is  to  involve  psychotic  children 
in     human     closeness — teaching     them,     offering     tl 
human    action    and    interaction,    helping    them    to    face 
reality. 

It  is  demanding  work.  Often  diligence  is  rewarded  by 
anxiety,  heartbreak,  and  frustration  occupational 
hazards  of  entering  i  one-to-one  relationship  with 
Camarillo's  young  patients 

Improvements  are  minute  and  subtle  YOU  have  to  be 
content   t<>  see  .1   slow-motion   process      explains   Mrs 
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Marcia  Page,  who  has  been  with  the  Malibu  nursery 
program  for  three  years.  "Sometimes  you  don't  see  any 
change  for  weeks,  even  months.  The  first  child  I  worked 
with  was  autistic,  so  withdrawn  that  he  never  spoke, 
and  it  seemed  he  didn't  hear  anything  I  said.  He  just 
tuned  it  all  out.  I  worked  very  closely  with  Mike  for 
weeks  without  seeing  any  change  until  one  Monday 
morning  he  actually  spoke.  Just  one  word,  but  it  was 
the  word  I'd  been  trying  to  teach  him.  He  looked  at 
me  and  said  'up'  as  he  got  up  from  a  chair." 

It  might  not  seem  like  much  to  anyone  else,  says  Mrs. 
Page,  whose  intent  eyes  match  the  deep  concern  in  her 
voice,  "but  to  me  it  was  fantastic.  I  had  actually  taught 
a  withdrawn  little  boy  to  say  a  word!  And  as  he  said 
it  I  knew  he  was  making  an  effort  to  communicate — to 
come  out  of  his  private  world.  That  did  it.  I've  been 
hooked  ever  since." 

Most  of  the  women  who  have  volunteered  have  be- 
come hooked  almost  immediately.  Few  drop  out  unless 
they  move  or  take  a  new  job.  Most  of  them  have  seen 
changes  that  have  surprised  even  people  on  Camarillo's 
professional  staff. 

A  technician  who  accompanies  the  children  to  Malibu 
remembers  watching  a  volunteer  encouraging  seven-year- 
old  Susan  to  put  away  the  toys  she  had  used.  "I  really 
felt,"  she  recalls,  "that  the  woman  was  expecting  too 
much  if  she  thought  Susan  would  even  hear  what  she 
asked — much  less  do  it.  But  Susan  gathered  up  an  armful 
of  toys  and  piled  them   into  a  toy  box." 

"We've  discovered,"  says  Dr.  Norbert  I.  Rieger,  psy- 
chiatrist and  director  of  the  hospital's  children's  division, 
"that  the  volunteers  have  higher  expectations  for  our 
children  than  most  of  us  have.  When  they  make  demands 
on  the  kids  and  expect  them  to  perform  at  a  higher  level, 
very  often  the  children  respond  accordingly.  It's  for  that 
reason  that  we  don't  as  a  rule  inform  the  nursery  women 
of  each  child's  special  limitations  or  fears.  The  kids  seem 
to  improve  more  rapidly  when  the  volunteers  don't  know 
too  much  about  individual  case  histories." 

Tommy's  volunteer  knew  nothing  of  his  fear  of  loud 
noises  so  when  the  small  boy  sat  rigidly  on  the  floor, 
his  head  pressed  hard  against  the  wall,  she  reached  for 
the  nearest  toy  to  distract  him.  "See  the  loud  noise  I 
can  make  with  this  drum,"  she  said,  beating  on   it. 

Then,  holding  the  drumsticks  toward  the  frightened 
child,  she  invited:  "Why  don't  you  try  it?"  He  stared  for 
a  moment,  then  cautiously  accepted  the  sticks  and  began 
pounding.  A  deafening  racket  filled  the  room,  and  a 
little  boy's  fear  of  noise  ended. 

"It's  not  really  important,"  says  Dr.  Rieger  emphatically, 
"for  the  volunteers  to  know  why  a  child  is  the  way 
he  is,  or  what  caused  his  fears.  In  fact,  sometimes  it 
can  do  more  harm  than  good."  What  is  important,  he 
explains,  is  to  involve  the  child  in  closeness  so  he  can 
experience  a  relationship  that  has  real  integrity  and  thus 
see  that  life  is  not  always  painful. 

"There's  no  one  who  is  as  completely  committed  to 
a  human  being  as  a  good  mother  to  her  child.  In  essence, 
the  volunteer  and  the  therapist  are  reenacting  this  com- 
mitment on  a  symbolic  level  for  an  hour  or  two." 

Malibu  volunteers  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  the  emotionally  disturbed.  The  Camarillo 
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In  the  play  yard  (above),  Joyce  Catlett, 

the  school's  director,  helps  her  own  young  charge  get 

acquainted  with  the  slide.  The  purpose  of  the 

indoor  game  (opposite  page),  in  which  children  and 

volunteers  sit  on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  is  to 

get  each  child  to  point  at  the  others. 


staff  and  the  actions  of  the  children,  however,  remind 
them  constantly  that  actively  involving  a  psychotic  child 
is  imperative  to  his  growth.  Without  involvement,  the 
disturbed  child  becomes  desocialized.  He  may  isolate 
himself  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  mentally  blotting  out  the 
world,  endlessly  tearing  paper  into  strips,  playing  with 
a  piece  of  string,  or  simply  rocking  back  and  forth. 

Finding  activities  that  involve  and  teach  the  children 
at  the  same  time  is  not  always  easy.  Motor-training  activi- 
ties are  Mrs.  Valerie  Raymond's  specialty,  and  over  the 
last  two  years  she  has  spent  most  of  her  Mondays  devis- 
ing varied  activities  that  each  volunteer  can  use  to  im- 
prove the  motor  senses  of  her  child. 


"Things  don't  always  go  according  to  plan,"  she  laughs. 
"Like  today.  We  set  out  different  cutout  shapes  on  the 
patio.  There  were  squares,  triangles,  circles,  and  animal 
shapes.  The  idea  was  to  have  the  volunteer  draw  an 
object  on  a  tablet,  say  the  name  of  the  object,  and 
suggest  to  her  child  that  he  or  she  find  the  same  object 
on  the  patio  and  stand  on  it.  When  one  of  the  women 
started  to  draw  a  figure,  her  little  girl  grabbed  the  paper 
and  pencil,  drew  a  circle,  and  started  shoving  her  volun- 
teer toward  the  patio.  She  had  turned  the  tables  on  us, 
but  still  she  had  made  a  real  accomplishment.  She  was 
relating  to  another  person  in  a  sort  of  game." 

Many  of  the  activities  at  Malibu  concentrate  on  plain 
fun.  The  objective  of  the  fun,  however,  is  to  bring  the 
children  into  constructive  activity  with  others.  Sometimes 
cooking  is  the  project  of  the  day.  Pancakes  and  pudding 
are  favorites.  Occasionally  one  of  the  volunteers  brings  a 
pony  and  treats  the  children  to  rides.  The  play  yard  and 


playrooms  are   equipped   with   swings,    tricycles,    paints 
puzzles,  and  books. 

Most  nursery  sessions  are  unstructured  and  flexible. 
Hospital  staff  members  as  well  as  the  volunteers  feel 
that  more  can  be  accomplished  this  way.  A  child's  inter- 
ests and  moods  vary  from  week  to  week,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  interesting  on 
a  certain  day. 

Without  their  weekly  outing  to  nursery  school,  the 
children's  chances  ot  readjustment  diminish  s.ns  Pr. 
Rieger.  "If  a  child  is  to  ^mw,"  he  points  out,  "he  doesn  i 
need  a  closed,  patterned  life.  Wh.it  he  needs  is  the 
free,  spontaneous  life  as  it  exists  only  in  the  community 
No  normal  child  is  confined  to  his  home.  He  goes  to 
school  and  sees  many  scenes  on  his  wt) 

Dr.  Rieger  believes  that  every  child  should  be  returned 

to  his  family,  or  put  in  ■  Fostei   home    |iist  .is  soon  .is  lit- 
is capable  of  living  in  ■  family  setting,    rhe  hospital  is 
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Improvement  for  a  Camarillo  child  is  painfully 
slow,  but  as  the  women  at  the  nursery  school  work 
with  them,  something  happens — and  the  lives  of 
both  children  and  volunteers  are  changed. 


developing  satellite  homes  staffed  with  houseparents 
who  are  highly  skilled  professionals  or  paraprofessionals. 
The  plan  calls  for  linking  each  child  in  these  homes  to  a 
small  day-care  center  for  education,  socialization,  and 
special  treatment.  In  this  way  even  the  most  disturbed 
children  can  be  treated  in  the  community  more  effec- 
tively and  at  less  cost  than  by  hospitalizing  them,  Dr. 
Rieger  says. 

"If  we  want  to  teach  a  child  at  the  hospital  to  go 
back  to  a  social  life  in  the  community,  we  must  prepare 
him,"  the  doctor  points  out.  "Taking  him  to  the  Malibu 
nursery  is  an  important  part  of  that  preparation.  He 
travels   by  bus,   seeing  all    kinds   of  community   activity 


along  the  way.  At  the  nursery  he's  exposed  to  an  en- 
vironment completely  different  from  that  of  the  hospital. 
There  are  new  faces,  colorful  furniture,  a  variety  of  toys. 
All  these  contribute  to  his  stimulation.  But  the  real  frost- 
ing on  the  cake  is  his  one-to-one  relationship  with  a 
volunteer.  This  is  very  important  in  the  treatment  of  the 
child." 

The  one-to-one  relationship  can  be  exhausting  for  the 
volunteer.  And  there  is  still  another  challenge.  One  of 
the  hospital's  child  therapists,  Mrs.  Lilo  Sobbers,  sums  it 
up:  "Volunteer  teachers  are  used  to  working  with  normal 
kids  almost  exclusively.  When  they  try  to  deal  with  our 
kids,  their  reactions  may  range  from  frustration  to  dis- 
gust. Learning  to  recognize  and  understand  these  feelings 
is  very  important  for  both  children  and  volunteers.  If 
the  women  don't  understand,  they  will  find  ways  to 
blame  the  kids  for  their  feelings,  and  then  they  won't 
be  much  good  as  teachers."  For  this  reason,  the  hospital 
always  sends  a  counselor  with  the  children  so  volunteers 
can  talk  out  their  own  problems  and  feelings. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Hoppi,  a  member  of  the  Malibu  con- 
gregation who  was  one  of  the  first  participants  in  the 
Camarillo-Malibu  nursery  program,  admits  that  her  first 
exposure  to  the  Camarillo  children   provoked  anxieties. 

"I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  soul  searching,"  she  recalls, 
"but  I  finally  came  to  terms  with  my  feelings  about  the 
kids.  Everybody  reacts  differently  to  mentally  disturbed 
children,  but  uneasiness,  frustration,  and  a  sense  of 
failure  are  common  responses.  Once  you  understand 
these  feelings,  you  not  only  enjoy  working  with  the 
children,  you  can  really  help  them." 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  problems  which  come  up 
in  dealing  with  the  destructive  natures  many  Camarillo 
children  have,  people  of  the  Malibu  community  and 
the  members  of  the  Malibu  United  Methodist  Church 
are  proud  of  their  involvement  with  these  troubled 
youngsters. 

The  church's  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Hager,  says  that 
most  of  the  congregation  are  very  sensitive  to  the  situa- 
tion. Many  of  them  have  young,  normal  children  of  their 
own,  and  they  feel  that  maybe  this  program  can  be  their 
contribution  to  giving  some  of  the  community's  lost 
children  healthy  minds. 

Mr.  Hager  points  out  that  this  program  is  not  some- 
thing you  simply  come  to,  put  in  your  time,  and  then 
leave.  "Something  really  happens  here,  both  for  the 
children  and  for  the  people  working  with  them.  It 
started  as  an  experiment,  but  it's  pretty  obvious  now 
that  if  someone  will  reach  out  and  be  a  friend  to  these 
kids,  they  will  grow." 

In  the  six  years  since  the  Malibu  nursery  school  began, 
it  has  been  responsible  for  dozens  of  changed  lives — 
lives  of  children  and  of  the  women  working  with  them. 
Today  the  program  continues,  no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  way  of  life  for  20  committed  volunteers.  □ 
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Face-to-Face  With  Welfare 


IN  YEARS  PAST  church  people  often  tried  to  under- 
stand people  of  different  life-styles,  cultures,  and  eco- 
nomic brackets  by  studying  about  them.  Now  more 
and  more  groups  are  trying  to  bridge  the  gaps  of  dis- 
tance, ignorance,  and  misunderstanding  by  actually  sit- 
ting down  and  talking  with  those  of  different  back- 
grounds. 

Last  May,  for  instance,  about  10  welfare  recipients 
and  20  middle-income  churchwomen  met  in  Waverly, 
Nebr.  (about  15  minutes  from  Lincoln)  for  a  welfare- 
understanding  workshop.  The  weekend  sessions  were 
patterned  after  a  similar  workshop  developed  in  Denver 
through  the  Women's  Division  of  the  United  Methodist 
Board   of  Missions. 

Months  of  planning  went  into  the  Nebraska  meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  conference  Women's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Service  (now  United  Methodist  Women).  Cost  of  the 
entire  weekend,  held  at  the  Franciscan  Brothers'  Good 
Counsel  Retreat  House,  was  $10  for  average-income 
participants  and  $1  for  low-income  people. 

The  weekend's  format  was  small  discussion  groups 
planned  and  led  by  skilled  group  leaders — a  hospital 
chaplain,  psychologists,  a  counselor,  and  community- 
development  personnel.  The  basic  group  goal  was  learn- 
ing to  communicate  with  people  unlike  yourselves. 

Unlike  earlier  Women's  Division-inspired  welfare- 
understanding  workshops,  Waverly's  was  all  white.  This 
did  not  seem  a  serious  fault  because  most  participants 
were  from  Lincoln,  a  city  where  90  percent  of  the 
welfare  recipients  are  white.  Also,  since  most  welfare 
conferees  were  either  young  mothers  in  job-training 
programs  or  senior  citizens,  participants  often  were  not 
sure  who  was  or  was  not  on  welfare.  This  may  have 
helped  participants  respect  each  other  more  from  the 
beginning. 

Early  sessions  of  the  workshop  were  devoted  to  get- 
ting acquainted,  and  first  conversations  were  polite  and 
general.  About  halfway  through  the  weekend,  though, 
people  became  more  candid  and  honest,  partly  through 
the  help  of  sensitivity  exercises  stressing  cooperation  and 
communication.  An  elderly  welfare  recipient,  for  instance, 
talked  of  some  present  problems: 

"There's  six  apartments  in  my  building.  Everybody's 
mail  goes  into  one  box.  This  man  upstairs  took  my  wel- 
fare check  to  his  room  and  opened  it.  He  came  down 
after  awhile  and  said  he  opened  it  by  mistake.  ...  I 
asked  welfare  if  they'd  send  the  check  to  the  post  office 
but  they  said  they  couldn't.  I  told  the  landlady  what 
happened,  and  now  I  have  my  own  mailbox." 

A  middle-income  church  woman  gave  her  impressions 
of  three  welfare  participants,  all  wilh  children,  no  fathei 
in  ihe  house,  all  trying  to  get  training  for  jobs.  "  I  lies 
think  that  we  older  people  have  no  sympathy,  have 
never  had  any  experiences  like  theirs.  But  some  oi  us 
don't  talk  about  all  the  experiences  we've  had." 

A   young   mother   on   welfare    told   hei    group,    "What 


means  most  to  me  isn't  the  welfare  money  but  when 
someone  stops  for  a  cup  of  coffee — when  someone 
comes  to  see  me!  I  really  look  forward  to  when  the 
welfare  lady  comes — I  at  last  have  someone  to  talk  to." 

Someone  asked  if  she  used  food  stamps. 

"This  is  a  big  deal  to  me,  having  to  admit  I'm  in  this 
predicament.  I  don't  take  the  stamps,  I  don't  want  to 
admit  ...  if  my  children  were  starving,  then  I  guess  I 
would." 

Another  young  mother  who  receives  welfare  fielded 
questions  about  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion (NWRO)  of  which  she  is  a  local  leader.  Her  firsthand 
knowledge  of  city  government  and  local  and  national 
legislative  efforts  came  as  a  surprise  to  some. 

"We  in  NWRO  want  and  need  moral  support  and 
understanding,  someone  to  say,  'Our  hearts  are  with  you 
and  we'll  take  care  of  your  kids  if  you  go  to  jail'  [for 
demonstrating  and  so  on].  Our  greatest  needs  are  money 
and   bodies — active   members. 

"A  lot  of  our  younger  welfare  recipients  are  from 
middle-class  families  and  they  don't  want  to  be  identified 
with  the  other  recipients  so  they  are  unwilling  to  get  in- 
volved  in   NWRO." 

"What  does  NWRO  do?"  someone  asked. 

"For  one  thing,  we  tell  recipients  what  they're  eligible 
for,  what  welfare  doesn't  tell  you  about.  We  work 
for  legislation.  Last  year  we  worked  to  get  a  small 
clothes  allotment  for  high-school  students.  It  died  in 
committee. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  batting  my  head  against  the  wall.  It's 
so  frustrating.  I've  been  to  meetings  almost  every  night, 
left  my  kids  with  sitters,  and  nothing  ever  happens." 

"What  can  nonwelfare  people  do?" 

"I'd  like  to  see  churchwomen  going  down  to  counts 
welfare  and  identifying  themselves  as  churchwomen  mm\ 
voicing  their  concerns." 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  was  accomplished  .it  Waved} 
Attendance   was   30,    just    half   of    the    original    goal     in 
spite    of    an    intensive    phone    and    mail-announcement 
campaign. 

"Women's  groups  pray  and  pray  and   pun    about   lo\ 
ing  your  neighbor,  but  they  don't  want  to  heai  am  thing 
about  welfare,"  one  planner  agonized. 

No   direct   group   action    was   decided    upon,    although 
some  individuals  were  planning  things  thr\  could  do    ^ 
persons   seemed    converted    to    a    completely    different 
viewpoint.    Some   stereotyped   and    television-news   im 
pressions  ol  welfare  recipients  may  have  been  dissolved 
Perhaps  both  welfare  and   nonwelfare  participants 
more  clearly  how  alike  they  are  in  many  was--   yet  how 
impossible  it  is  to  i u IK   understand  a  position  oi   wa> 
of  life  one  has  nevei   been  in. 

Most  people  present  seemed  to  realize  thai  the  na 
lion's  welfare  system  is  neither  all  nght  noi  all  wro 
and  that  it  could  be  a  lot  bettei  il  everyone  sought  its 
improvement.  irtha    \    Lane 
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Nineteen  New  Bishop 
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Bishop   Yeakel 
Syracuse   Area 


Bishop   Carroll 
Boston   Area 


Bishop  Ault 
Philadelphia   Area 


Bishop  Warman 
Harrisburg   Area 


Bishop  Sands 
Birmingham   A 


Bishop   Clymer 
Minnesota   Area 


Bishop   DeWitt 
Wisconsin    Area 


Bishop   Crutchfield 
Louisiana   Area 


Bishop   Goodrich 
Missouri   Area 


Bishop   Dixor 
Kansas   Arec  ■ 


/V  BUMPER  crop  of  new  bishops,  as  one  journalist 
*  *  described  it,  has  been  harvested  by  United  Meth- 
odists. The  fields  proved  to  be  predominantly  white 
unto  the   harvest,   with   notable   exceptions. 

The  19  new  bishops  is  the  largest  number  elected 
since  1960,  when  20  clergymen  were  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy  in  the  former  Methodist  Church. 

Fifteen  in  the  class  of  1972  replace  bishops  who 
reached  mandatory  retirement  between  ages  68  and 
72.  Three  others  replace  bishops  who  took  early  re- 
tirement for  reasons  of  health,  and  one  replaces  a 
deceased  bishop.  Their  elections  bring  United  Method- 
ism to  its  full  complement  of  45  active  bishops  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  new  19,  all  continuing  bishops 
were  subject  to  assignment.  Ten  were  given  new 
assignments.  Thus  29  of  the  denomination's  45  U.S. 
episcopal  areas  have  bishops  new  to  them. 

Elections  were  held  and  assignments  made  at  the 
five  jurisdictional  conferences — Northeastern,  South- 
eastern, North  Central,  South  Central,  and  Western — in 
mid-July.  A  minimum  of  nonelection  business  faced 
the  conferences. 

Preceded  by  open  electioneering  in  at  least  one 
jurisdictional  conference  and  by  published  support  for 
women  and  ethnic  minority  candidates,  the  elections 
nevertheless  yielded  few  surprises.  The  South  Central 
Jurisdiction,  with  four  to  elect,  completed  its  work  in 
ten  ballots.  The  Northeastern  Jurisdiction  did  almost 
as  well,  electing  four  men  in  1 1  ballots.  The  North 
Central  Jurisdiction  went  15  ballots  before  electing 
its  second  of  two  new  bishops.  The  marathons  were 
in  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction,  where  25  ballots  were 


necessary  before  six  bishops  could  be  chosen,  and  in 
the  Western  Jurisdiction,  which  took  27  ballots  before 
its  third  and  final  election. 

But  the  last  election  was  historic.  Bishop  Wilbur 
Choy  becomes  the  first  Asian-American  bishop  (he  is 
of  Chinese  descent)  elected  within  United  Methodism. 

Almost  equally  historic  was  the  election  of  Bishop 
Ernest  T.  Dixon,  Jr.,  the  first  black  elected  by  the  South 
Central  Jurisdiction.  The  Northeastern  Jurisdiction 
elected  its  second  black,  Bishop  Edward  G.  Carroll. 

Women  received  scattered  votes  for  the  episcopacy 
in  at  least  two  jurisdictions.  Two  blacks  received  strong 
and  seemingly  irreconcilable  support  in  the  South 
Central  Jurisdiction  before  one  withdrew,  paving  the 
way  for  the  election  of  the  other. 

The  question  whether  a  lay  person  may  be  elected 
to  the  episcopacy  was  raised  in  at  least  two  jurisdic- 
tions. Bishops  presiding  over  the  sessions  ruled  in  each 
case  that  any  ballot  cast  with  a  layman's  name  on  it 
would  be  considered  invalid.  But  the  North  Central 
Jurisdiction  petitioned  the  Judicial  Council  to  make 
a  declaratory  decision  on  the  question  [see  The  Last 
Word  on  United  Methodist  Law,  page  23]. 

Following  are  brief  sketches  of  the  new  bishops  (in 
the  same  order  as  pictured  above)  and  assignments 
for  all  bishops. 
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Northeastern  Jurisdiction 

Bishop  Joseph  H.  YeakeL.age  44. ..elected  on  sec- 
ond ballot.. .was  general  secretary,  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Evangelism,  for  four  years  before  election... 
assigned  to  Syracuse  Area,  replacing  Bishop  W.  Ralph 
Ward. 

Bishop  Edward  G.  Carroll...  age  62. ..elected  on  ninth 
ballot... first  bishop  elected  from  Washington  (D.C.) 
Area  in  63  years. ..pastor  of  Marvin  Memorial  Church, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  five  years  before  election. ..assigned 
to  Boston  Area,  replacing  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews. 

Bishop  James  M.  Ault...age  54. ..elected  on  11th 
ballot.. .dean  of  Drew  University's  Theological  School 
in  Madison,  N.J.,  since  1  968. ..assigned  to  Philadelphia 
Area,  replacing  retiring   Bishop  J.  Gordon   Howard. 

Bishop  John  B.  Warman...age  57. ..elected  on  11th 
ballot.. .pastor  of  Baldwin  Community  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, seven  years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Har- 
risburg  Area,  replacing  retiring  Bishop  Hermann  W. 
Kaebnick. 

New  assignments:  Bishop  W.  Ralph  Ward  from 
Syracuse  Area  to  New  York  Area;  Bishop  James  K. 
Mathews  from  Boston  Area  to  Washington  (D.C.) 
Area. 

Reassigned:  Bishop  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  New 
Jersey  Area;  Bishop  Roy  C.  Nichols,  Pittsburgh  Area; 
Bishop  D.  Frederick  Wertz,  West  Virginia  Area. 

Southeastern  Jurisdiction 

Bishop  Carl  J.  Sanders. ..age  60. ..elected  on  first 
ballot. ..pastor  of  First  Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  one  year 
before  election. ..assigned  to  Birmingham  Area  replac- 
ing Bishop  W.  Kenneth  Goodson. 
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Bishop  Joel  D.  McDavid. ..age  56. ..elected  on  sec- 
ond ballot. ..pastor  of  Dauphin  Way  Church,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  six  years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Florida 
Area  replacing  retiring  Bishop  James  W.  Henley. 

Bishop  Mack  B.  Stokes. ..age  61. ..elected  on  sixth 
ballot. ..professor  at  Emory  University's  Candler  School 
of  Theology,  Atlanta,  Ga....born  in  Korea  of  missionary 
parents. ..assigned  to  Jackson  Area  replacing  retiring 
Bishop  Edward  J.  Pendergrass. 

Bishop  Edward  L.  Tullis. ..age  55. ..elected  on  14th 
ballot. ..pastor  First  Church,  Ashland,  Ky.,  1  1  years  be- 
fore election. ..assigned  to  Columbia  (S.C.)  Area  replac- 
ing retiring  Bishop  Paul  Hardin,  Jr. 

Bishop  Frank  Robertson. ..age  55. ..elected  on  21st 
ballot. ..pastor,  First  Church,  Valdosta,  Ga.,  three  years 
before  election. ..assigned  to  Louisville  Area  replacing 
retiring  Bishop  Roy  H.  Short. 

Bishop    Robert   M.    Blackburn. ..age    52. ..elected    on 
25th   ballot. ..pastor,   First  Church,   Orlando,    Fla.,   four 
years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
replacing  Bishop  William  R.  Cannon. 

New  assignments:   Bishop  William  R.  Cannon   Fl 
Raleigh    Area    to    Atlanta    Area;    Bishop    W     I 
Goodson    from    Birmingham    Area    to    Richmond 
Area. 

Reassigned:  Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Chariot' 
Bishop    L.    Scott   Allen,   Holston   Atea.    Bishop    H 
Finger,  Jr.,  Nashville  Area. 

North  Central  Jurisdiction 

Bishop  Wayne  K.  Clymer     ago 
ballot. ..president,    Evangelical    Theological    ' 
Naperville,  III.,  4 '/j  year^ 
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Minnesota  Area  replacing  Bishop  Paul  A.  Washburn. 

Bishop  Jesse  R.  DeWitt...age  53. ..elected  on  15th 
ballot. ..assistant  general  secretary,  Board  of  Missions' 
National  Division,  with  emphasis  on  church  extension 
two  years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Wisconsin  Area 
replacing  Bishop  Ralph  T.  Alton. 

New  assignments:  Bishop  Paul  A.  Washburn,  from 
Minnesota  Area  to  Chicago  Area;  Bishop  Ralph  T.  Al- 
ton, from  Wisconsin  Area  to  Indiana  Area. 

Reassigned:  Bishop  James  Armstrong,  Dakotas 
Area;  Bishop  Lance  Webb,  Illinois  Area;  Bishop  James 
S.  Thomas,  Iowa  Area;  Bishop  Dwight  E.  Loder,  Mich- 
igan Area;  Bishop  Francis  E.  Kearns,  Ohio  East  Area; 
Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley,  Ohio  West  Area. 

South  Central  Jurisdiction 

Bishop  Finis  A.  Crutchfield,  Jr. ...age  55. ..elected  on 
third  ballot.. .pastor,  Boston  Avenue  Church,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  12  years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Louisiana 
Area  replacing  retiring  Bishop  Aubrey  G.  Walton. 

Bishop  Robert  E.  Goodrich,  Jr. ...age  63. ..elected  on 
sixth  ballot.. .pastor,  First  Church,  Dallas,  Texas,  26 
years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Missouri  Area  re- 
placing Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank. 

Bishop  Ernest  T.  Dixon,  Jr.. ..age  49. ..elected  on  ninth 
ballot.. .assistant  general  secretary,  Program  Council, 
three  years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Kansas  Area 
succeeding  Bishop  W.  McFerrin  Stowe. 

Bishop  Don  W.  Holter...age  67. ..elected  on  tenth 
ballot. ..president,  Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology — 
Methodist,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  13  years  before  election 
...former  missionary  to  the  Philippines. ..assigned  to 
Nebraska  Area  succeeding  retiring  Bishop  Noah  W. 
Moore. 

New  assignments:  Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank,  from 
Missouri  Area  to  Arkansas  Area;  Bishop  W.  McFerrin 
Stowe,  from  Kansas  Area  to  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Area. 

Reassigned:  Bishop  Kenneth  W.  Copeland,  Houston 
Area;  Bishop  Alsie  H.  Carleton,  Northwest  Texas-New 
Mexico  Area;  Bishop  Paul  W.  Milhouse,  Oklahoma 
Area,-  Bishop  O.  Eugene  Slater,  San  Antonio  Area. 

Western  Jurisdiction 

Bishop  Jack  M.  TuelL.age  48. ..elected  on  12th 
ballot.. .pastor,    First   Church,   Vancouver,   Wash.,   five 


years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Portland  (Oregon) 
Area    replacing   deceased    Bishop   Everett  W.    Palmer. 

Bishop  Melvin  E.  Wheatley,  Jr.. ..age  57. ..elected 
on  19th  ballot. ..pastor,  Westwood  Church,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  18  years  before  election. ..assigned  to  Denver 
Area  replacing  Bishop  R.  Marvin  Stuart. 

Bishop  Wilbur  W.  Y.  Choy...age  54. ..elected  on 
27th  ballot.. .was  superintendent,  Bay  View  District, 
California-Nevada  Conference,  three  years  before  elec- 
tion...preaches  in  both  Chinese  and  English. ..assigned 
to  Seattle  Area  replacing  retiring  Bishop  W.  Maynard 
Sparks. 

New  assignments:  Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden  from 
San  Francisco  Area  to  Los  Angeles  Area;  Bishop  R. 
Marvin  Stuart  from  Denver  Area  to  San  Francisco  Area. 

Reassigned:  None. 

Assignments  of  bishops  proved  more  troublesome 
than  elections  in  some  instances.  Each  jurisdictional 
conference  has  a  Committee  on  the  Episcopacy  which 
has  to  work  out  the  preferences  of  the  men  to  be  as- 
signed and  the  areas  to  receive  bishops. 

Committee  on  the  Episcopacy  recommendations 
must  be  voted  on  by  the  full  jurisdictional  conferences. 

At  least  three  jurisdictional  conferences  completed 
their  work  soon  enough  to  adjourn  early.  Consecration 
services  for  new  bishops  traditionally  close  these  ses- 
sions, but  the  Western  Jurisdiction  approved  its  assign- 
ments following  the  consecrations. 

The  elections  left  four  of  United  Methodism's  14 
seminaries  looking  for  either  a  dean  or  a  president. 
Committees  were  being  formed  to  carry  out  those 
searches.  Only  the  Western  Jurisdiction  declined  to 
elect  a  bishop  from  a  seminary  campus. 

Major  pastorates  also  proved  to  be  a  popular  source 
of  new  episcopal  material.  Likewise  popular  were  the 
staffs  of  general  church  boards  and  agencies. 

Only  one  man  elected  in  1972  will  be  limited  by 
age  to  a  four-year  term.  Others  can  serve  up  to  24 
years  under  present  disciplinary  provisions.  There  was 
talk  in  some  jurisdictions  toward  establishing  a  term 
episcopacy,  with  12-year  maximum  terms  generally 
preferred. 

For  now,  however,  life  terms  prevail.  White  clergy- 
men between  their  mid-40s  and  early-60s  predom- 
inate. — John  A.  Love/ace 


AMID  SOME  DEFEATS 
ECUMENISM  CONTINUES 

On  the  surface  it  may  appear  that 
ecumenical  enterprises  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  in  a  slump. 

In  only  about  a  month's  time  the 
UrrteH  Presbyterian  Church  pulled  out 
of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU)  and  the  long-discussed  union 
between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  British  Methodists  ended  in  a 
sound  defeat  by  vote  of  that  country's 
established  church. 

But  many  mainline  denominations 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  over- 
seas remain  closely  interwoven  in  a 
web  of  ecumenical  affairs. 

Six  churches  in  Scotland,  including 
the   Methodist   Synod,    are    reviewing 


a  draft  plan  of  union.  The  United 
Church  of  North  India,  created  in 
1970  through  the  merger  of  six  de- 
nominations, is  taking  steps  to  admit 
over  600,000  United  Methodists  in 
India  into  its  fold.  And  more  than 
100  denominations  throughout  North 
America  are  preparing  for  the  mas- 
sive ecumenical-evangelical  move- 
ment, Key  '73,  during    1973. 

Though  no  specific  reason  was 
offered  by  the  Presbyterians  for  their 
surprise  withdrawal,  COCU  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Dr.  Paul  Crow,  Jr., 
described  it  as  "a  tragic  misunder- 
standing of  the  Consultation." 

Church  union,  he  said,  "is  not  a 
merger  of  ecclesiastical  structures 
but  a  search  for  a  new  community, 
unlike  the  church  any  of  us  have  ever 


known  in  our  past  separateness." 

An  irony  of  the  Presbyterian  with- 
drawal is  that  the  Consultation  itself 
was  formed  largely  through  United 
Presbyterian  initiative.  The  sermon 
which  launched  COCU  was  given  in 
1960  by  the  denomination's  then 
stated  clerk  (chief  executive),  Dr. 
Eugene  Carson  Blake.  The  3.1 -million- 
member  denomination  is  continuing 
union  talks  with  the  million-member 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.,  which 
voted  to  remain   in  COCU. 

Dr.  Robert  Huston,  United  Method- 
ism's chief  ecumenical  staff  member, 
expressed  optimism  that  United  Pres- 
byterians would  readdress  the  ques- 
tion of  COCU  membership  at  their 
next  General  Assembly  in  1973. 
He  called  the  pullout  regrettable. 
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Montana  United  Methodist  John  J.  Ryan  and  family  capture  a  scene  right 
out  of  the  Old  West  as  they  begin  a  600-mile  journey  commemorating 
circuit  rider  William  Wesley  (Brother  Van)  Van  Orsdel's  arrival  at  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.,  100  years  ago.  Throughout  the  60-day  trip  the  Ryans,  a  lay  family, 
hope  to  revive  an  interest  in  circuit  rides  and  share  this  heritage  by  bringing 
fellowship  and  love  back  to  the  area  where  Brother  Van's  ministry  began. 


GOOD  NEWS,  BAD  NEWS 
FACES  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

Good  news,  bad  news  faced  the 
recent  International  Religious  Press 
Convention,  the  first  combined  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Church  Press, 
the  Catholic  Press  Association,  and 
the  Canadian  Church  Press. 

Good  news  came  to  Together  and 
three  other  United  Methodist  publica- 
tions which  won  6  of  23  first-place 
awards  and  5  honorable  mentions  in 
the  annual  Associated  Church  Press 
(ACP)  merit  award  presentations.  ACP 
is  a  predominantly  Protestant  organi- 
zation of  about   190  publications. 

Together  received  top  honors  for 
general  excellence  along  with  three 
honorable  mentions.  Other  United 
Methodist  publications  honored  were 
new/Worjd  Outlook,  The  Texas  Meth- 
odist, and  Face  to  Face. 

Bad  news  came  to  all  of  the 
church-related  publications  in  the  con- 
vention's discussion  of  proposed  pos- 
tal-rate  increases. 

In  a  joint  resolution  the  ACP  and 
Catholic  Press  Association  asked  the 


U.S.  Postal  Service  to  reconsider  mail 
increases  for  the  nonprofit  religious 
press  which  the  associations  said  is 
"suffering  serious  financial  disabil- 
ities." 

ACP  and  CPA  also  voted  for  "struc- 
tural cooperation."  This  fall  they  will 
begin  work  toward  joint  offices,  pub- 
lications, and  regional  seminars  in  the 
coming  year  in  addition  to  joint  con- 
ventions. 

Discussing  problems  facing  re- 
ligious publications,  the  ACP's  Dr. 
Alfred  P.  Klausler  said,  "Church  mem- 
bers below  age  25  or  30  just  don't 
subscribe." 

The  ACP  executive  secretary  also 
suggested  that  perhaps  churches 
"have  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket 
when  we  concentrate  on  one  general 
church  publication.  The  rise  in  spe- 
cialized magazines  ...  in  the  secular 
world  indicates  that  we  could  have 
more  of  these  in  the  church." 


CALLS  FOR  HELP  PRECEDE 
NATIONAL  DISASTER  FUND 

United  Methodism's  official  relief 
agency  has  established  a  National 
Disaster  Fund  with  a  designated  goal 
of  $1  million  and  with  calls  for  assist- 
ance even  before  the  first  dollar  was 
raised. 

Until  May  the  United  Methodist 
Committee  on  Relief  (UMCOR)  was 
responsible  for  overseas  relief  only. 
But  in  June  it  was  called  on  twice  to 
activate  its  new  domestic  authority — 
once  following  the  broken-dam  flood 
which  hit  Rapid  City,  S.Dak.,  then 
later  as  tropical  storm  Agnes  wreaked 
havoc  across  the  eastern  states. 

The  fund,  according  to  UMCOR's 
executive  secretary,  J.  Harry  Haines, 
has  four  priorities:  first,  for  persons 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed; 
second,  for  needy  United  Methodists 
made  known  to  UMCOR  through  ap- 
propriate denominational  bodies; 
third,  for  United  Methodist  parson- 
ages and  residences,  and  fourth,  for 
church  buildings  and  institutions. 

Funds  will  be  used  through  ecu- 
menical agencies  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. UMCOR  contributes  25  percent 
of  Church  World  Service's  annual 
$100,000  disaster  fund,  some  of 
which  monies  were  used  in  Rapid  City 
where  United  Methodist  property  loss 
was  not  reported  high  but  loss  of  life 
was  heavy. 

Weeks  after  Agnes's  rampage  the 
extent  of  damage  to  United  Methodist 
churches,  parsonages,  and  members 
had  not  been  determined.  In  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Annual  Conference 
alone  damage  to  42  churches  was 
estimated  at  $500,000. 

In  the  conference  headquarters 
city  of  Harrisburg,  Bishop  Hermann 
W.  Kaebnick,  only  weeks  from  retire- 
ment, was  forced  to  leave  the  epis- 
copal residence  when  water  rose  four 
feet  in  the  first  floor.  Much  of  his  li- 
brary   was    destroyed. 

All  churches  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
area  were  seriously  hit.  Every  build- 
ing at  Wyoming  Seminary  at  Kings- 
ton, Pa.,  a  Wyoming  Conference 
secondary  school,  was  inundated  to 
some   extent. 

At   least   two   churches   were   dam- 
aged  in   the   Reading-Pottstown   area 
of    the   Eastern    Pennsylvania    Confer 
ence. 

When    Agnes    first    stiuck    the    U.o 
as   a    hurricane,    Florida    reported    no 
significant    damage    to    churches.    It* 
first     real     havoc     came     in     V 
where  torrential  rains  flooded   moun 
tain     streams     as     in      lVo'*'  ■>     storm, 
Camille.   The   only   church   badly   hurt 
was    Scottsvillo,    which    only    recently 
dedicated   an  education   buildinc, 
built  after  Cami'le 
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Watchdogs  Over  Health  Care 


More  than  3.5  million  people  will 
be  served  by  United  Methodism's  334 
health  and  welfare  agencies  this 
year.   It's  a   big   job. 

But  another  big  job,  helping  de- 
termine how  well  those  people  are 
served,  is  handled  by  one  small 
group,  the  Certification  Council  of 
United  Methodism's  Board  of  Health 
and  Welfare  Ministries. 

Through  its  program  for  certifica- 
tion, the  18-member  council  estab- 
lishes standards  and  goals  for  the 
hospitals,  homes,  and  residences 
while  simultaneously  fostering  a  close 
relationship  between  each  agency 
and    the   denomination. 

It  is  this  development  of  church- 
agency  interaction  which  sets  the 
council  apart  from  the  many  privately 
sponsored  organizations  designed  to 
measure  professional  standards. 

"It  is  just  as  vital,"  council  staff 
member  John  Murdock  recently 
noted,  "to  be  expressive  of  the  moral 
nature  of  the  church  as  it  is  to  provide 
safe,  sanitary,  and  professional 
services  to  the  public." 

Consequently  the  Certification 
Council,  in  operation  since  1968,  is 
attempting  to  involve  all  United  Meth- 
odist-related health  and  welfare 
agencies  in  its  program.  Two  levels 
of  attainment  are  offered:  affiliation 
(all  related  agencies  are  expected  to 
become  affiliated  with  the  council) 
and    full    certification. 

For  the  public  at  large  the  knowl- 
edge that  an  agency  is  council-certi- 
fied can  take  on  a  special  meaning. 

For  the  aged  it  can  mean  finding 
a  place  responsive  to  their  needs,  a 
home  where  friends  are  made,  and 
where  a  skilled  staff  cares. 

For  the  sick  and  their  families, 
it  can  mean  the  assurance  of  com- 
petent medical  care  and  the  comfort 
of  spiritual  guidance  and  counseling 
from  a  hospital  chaplain  or  local 
minister. 

For  the  unwanted  child  it  can 
mean  finding  loving,  capable  parents 
and  a  special  place  in  a  family. 

How  does  a  United  Methodist 
agency  become  certified,  as  61  now 
are? 

Hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged 
must  first  be  accredited  by  the  pri- 
vately sponsored  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  (with  an 
optional  Medicare  approval  for 
homes).  Child-care  agencies  and  resi- 
dences must  satisfy  equally  high 
standards  set  by  other  agencies. 

Through  self-study  the  agency  is 
expected  to  examine  itself  in  rela- 
tionship to  specifically  stated  stan- 
dards.  A  team   visit  by   professionals 
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in  the  field  checks  criteria  including 
fair-employment  and  other  personnel 
practices,  community  involvement, 
professional  standards,  and,  particu- 
larly, evidences  of  church-agency  ties 
through  the  annual  conference  or 
other  United  Methodist  body  to  which 
the  agency  is  related. 

Following  a  careful  evaluation  of 
team  reports,  the  council  may  either 
refuse  certification,  grant  provisional 
certification  (an  indication  that  the 
agency  is  working,  with  a  timetable, 
to  correct  minor  operational  prob- 
lems), or  grant  full  certification. 

The  council  is  considering  ways 
to  attract  more  United  Methodist 
agencies  into  the  certification  process 
and  has  made  special  efforts  to  con- 
tact bishops  in  areas  where  interest 
in  the  program  is  lagging. 

Budgetary  problems,  caused  by 
the  discontinuance  of  the  council's 
main  source  of  funding,  a  grant  from 
the  World  Service  Fund,  have  tem- 
porarily reduced  the  council's  activi- 
ties. As  of  the  first  of  next  year, 
when  the  Health  and  Welfare  Min- 
istries board  will  become  a  division 
of  the  new  Board  of  Global  Ministries 
and  new  funding  possibilities  become 
available,  the  council  is  anticipating 
expanded  programming  and  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  examine 
problems  of  supportive  agencies 
around  the  world. 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Two  of  our  ten  new  Century 
Club  members  live  in  Winfield, 
Kansas. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Ballou,  100,  South- 
ington,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Carnine,  100,  Ho- 
quiam,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Kate  Farrington,  100,  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

Mrs.  Edson  B.  (Isabelle)  Fowler, 
100,  Evanston,  III. 

Mrs.  Laura  Gundlefinger,  100, 
Winfield,   Kans. 

Mrs.  Hulda  Cuseman,  100, 
Quincy,  III. 

Mrs.  Martha  Matteson,  100, 
Coudersport,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Laura  Reider  Muth,  100, 
Hershey,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Lottie  O'Neil,  100,  Winfield, 
Kans. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stine,  100,  New 
Carlisle,  Ind. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
nominee's  present  address,  date  of 
birth,  and  name  and  address  of 
nominee's  church. 


UNITED  METHODIST  WOMEN: 
NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  'LOCAL' 

United  Methodist  women's  units 
will  soon  take  on  a  new  look,  one 
determined  largely  by  local  units 
themselves. 

Over  the  next  15  months  the  de- 
nomination's women's  groups,  Wes- 
leyan  Service  Guild  and  Women's 
Society  of  Christian  Service,  will  be 
succeeded  by  one  inclusive  unit  called 
United  Methodist  Women. 

Transition  will  be  completed  by 
December  31,  1973,  but  actual  tim- 
ing will  be  left  to  individual  guilds 
and  societies.  There  are  about  36,500 
such  units  in  50  states  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  1.6  million. 

A  United  Methodist  Women's  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  the  1972 
General  Conference  but  only  recently 
did  a  24-member  planning  committee 
created  by  the  Board  of  Missions' 
Women's  Division  devise  a  structural 
form. 

One  key  factor  in  the  new  structure 
is  "flexibility." 

Beyond  a  basic  proposal  for  an 
executive  committee,  four  officers, 
and  a  committee  on  nominations, 
local  organizations  will  determine 
their  own  structures.  They  may  choose 
additional  officers,  committees,  or 
subgroups  and  call  them  circles,  task 
groups,  or  whatever  they  wish. 

Mission,  however,  remains  the 
central  thrust  and  will  be  expressed 
through  four  emphases:  Christian  per- 
sonhood,  supportive  community, 
Christian  social  involvement,  and 
Christian  global  concerns. 

The  present  societies  and  guilds 
give  $15  million  annually  to  missions 
plus  funds  to  local  programs.  The  new 
organization  will  continue  the  annual 
pledge  to  missions  by  each  member 
as  the  channel  for  giving  to  the 
Women's  Division. 

The  head  of  the  Women's  Division, 
Miss  Theressa  Hoover,  recently 
pointed  out  that  women  make  up  half 
of  the  church  membership  and  give 
more  time  to  the  church  than  men  do. 

Speaking  at  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Deacon- 
ess Associations  (DIAKONIA),  she 
criticized  churches  for  excluding 
women  from  clergy  and  leadership 
positions  for  too  long,  thus  necessi- 
tating parallel  structures  for  women 
in  Christian  mission. 

The  black  United  Methodist  execu- 
tive further  added  that  after  a  life 
of  employment  in  the  denomination, 
she  must  conclude  that  the  church  is 
"sexist"  and  "racist." 


CHURCHES'  ANTIWAR  PLEAS 
REBUFFED  IN  WASHINGTON 

Church  leaders  apparently  are  hav- 
ing little  luck  delivering  antiwar  mes- 
sages directly  to  President  Nixon  and 
congressional   leaders. 

One  United  Methodist  bishop,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  charged 
that  the  President  refused  to  see 
church  leaders  with  views  differing 
from  his  own. 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  1960-72 
head  of  the  Washington  Area,  also 
charged  that  the  President  refused  to 
see  representatives  of  mainline 
churches  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Directed  by  the  1972  General 
Conference  to  personally  deliver  two 
documents,  including  the  Bishops'  Call 
for  Peace  and  the  Self-Development 
of  Peoples,  Bishop  Lord  got  only  as 
far  as  a  presidential  assistant  on  do- 
mestic affairs. 

Other  church  leaders  unable  to  get 
hearings  with  President  Nixon  carried 
their  protests  of  new  war  develop- 
ments to  the  press  and  to  Congress — 
and  in  some  attempts  were  arrested. 

In  a  statement  delivered  at  a 
Washington  press  conference  eight 
Protestant  leaders  said  they  had  re- 
peatedly sought  and  been  denied 
privilege  of  direct  discussion  wtih  the 
President.  Signers  included  Bishop 
James  Armstrong  of  the  Dakotas 
Area  and  Mrs.  Clarie  Harvey,  a 
United  Methodist  from  Jackson,  Miss., 
who  is  president  of  Church  Women 
United. 

Speaking  to  an  Emergency  Convo- 
cation to  End  the  War,  Senator 
Harold  Hughes,  a  United  Methodist 
from  Iowa,  said  the  President  "has  a 
right  to  risk  his  own  political  future 
but  not  the  right  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  people  or  risk  the  lives  of  my 
children."  The  convocation  was  initi- 
ated by  Set  the  Date  Now  organiza- 
tion, whose  sponsors  include  Bishops 
Armstrong  and  Lord. 

More  than  a  dozen  staff  members 
of  the  Women's  Division,  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns,  and  the 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race 
were  among  150  persons  who 
marched  to  Congress  to  present  a 
citizens'  petition  to  House  Speaker 
Carl  Albert,  United  Methodist  from 
klahoma. 

The  petition  of  the  celebrity- 
tudded  Redress  movement  asked 
ongress  to  "exercise  constitutional 
uthority  of  control  over  armed  forces 
y  immediate  cessation  of  air,  ground, 
nd  naval  operations"  and  economic 
ppropriations  for  the  Indochina  war. 

Demanding  immediate  attention 
ather  than  referral  to  committee,  94 


persons,  including  3  United  Methodist 
staff  members,  refused  to  clear  House 
corridors.  They  were  arrested  for 
"unlawful  entry"  and  fined  $25  each. 

One  month  later  the  Redress  move- 
ment carried  its  message  to  the  Senate 
and  115  persons  were  arrested. 
Among  those  was  United  Methodist 
Arthur  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  editor  of  new/ 
World  Ouflook,  a  Board  of  Missions 
publication. 

After  being  told  that  the  acting 
majority  leader,  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  would  hear  the  peti- 
tion from  only  a  few  of  the  persons, 
the  group  rejected  this,  read  it  in  the 
presence  of  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  of 
Alaska,  then  lay  down  in  a  senate 
corridor.  Arrests  followed  immedi- 
ately. 

Other  American  protests  came  re- 
cently from  Japan.  A  paid  ad  in  an 
English-language  newspaper  in  Tokyo 
urging  President  Nixon  to  stop  United 
States  involvement  in  the  Indochina 
war  was  signed  by  178  Americans, 
including  42  of  the  approximately  95 
United  Methodist  missionaries  who 
are  serving  in  Japan. 

STUDY  GUIDES  DUE  SOON 
ON  DOCTRINE,  PRINCIPLES 

Leader  guides  for  study  of  the  new 
United  Methodist  social-principles 
and  doctrinal  statements  approved 
by  the  1972  General  Conference  will 
be  available  this  fall. 

The  guides  are  designed  for  lay 
teachers  to  help  local  churchmen 
study  the  documents  and  appropriate 
them  for  everyday  use. 

According  to  Dr.  Walter  N.  Vernon, 
executive  editor  of  general  publica- 
tions in  the  Board  of  Education's 
curriculum-resources  division,  the 
guides  contain  a  minimum  of  six 
sessions  each  which  can  be  short- 
ened or  lengthened  depending  upon 
the  interests  of  the  study  group. 

The  Program  Curriculum  Committee 
suggests  that  local  churches  mix 
youth  and  adults  and  limit  group  size 
from  6  to   16  persons. 

The  guides  are  self-contained  and 
require  no  additional  reading  mate- 
rial or  other  resources.  However,  Dr. 
Vernon  noted  that  for  study  of  the 
social-principles  statement,  groups 
might  conduct  interviews  or  discus- 
sions or  even  investigate  a  situation 
such  as  housing  or  poverty  in  their 
local   community. 


United    Methodists 
in  the  News 

A  Chinese  Methodist  clergywoman, 
one  of  the  first  Crusade  Scholars,  has 
been  named  to  head  the  Foundation 
for  Theological  Education  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Dr.  Ivy  S.  T.  Chou  will  continue 
as  associate  director  of  the  Theo- 
logical Education  Fund,  a  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  program  based  in 
London. 

Elected  president  of  DIAKONIA 
(World  Federation  of  Deaconess 
Associations)  was  Dr.  Betsy  K.  Ewing, 
assistant  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Division  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions. 

Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  Pulliam,  mem- 
ber of  Blacksburg  (Va.)  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  was  named  Virginia's 
1972  Mother  of  the  Year. 

An  84-year-old  great-grandmother 
was  recently  named  New  Jersey  State 
Mother.  Mrs.  Etta  R.  Carron,  member 
of  Indian  Mills  United  Methodist 
Church,  has  nine  children  of  her  own 
in  addition  to  being  a  foster  mother 
to  24  children. 

A  United  Methodist  and  one-time 
governor  of  West  Virginia,  Cecil  H. 
Underwood  has  been  named  president 
of  Disciples  of  Christ-related  Bethany 
College  in  Bethany,  W.Va. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Wall,  former  edi- 
tor of  Christian  Advocate,  is  consul- 
tant to  the  Christian  Century  Founda- 
tion, publisher  of  Christian  Century 
and  The  Christian  Ministry  magazines. 
Dr.  Wall  is  also  campaigning  for  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the 
14th   District  in   Illinois. 

One  of  two  members  representing 
religious  interests  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's new  24-member  Inter-American 
Advisory  Council  is  Dr.  Herman  Will, 
Jr.,  associate  general  secretary  of  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  in  charge  of  the  Di- 
vision  of  World   Peace. 

Drs.  Robert  and  Bethel  Fleming 
who  worked  with  tin-  United  Mission 
to  Nepal  from   I954  to   I  entry 

received  honorary  degrees  from 
Albion  College  in  Michigan  Although 
they  gave  up  theii  offii  ial  work  m  Ith 
the  i  Inited  Mission  m  I970  they  plan 
to  return  to  Nepal  early  in  19 '  t  tor 
"active  retirement 

i  he  Rev.  H.  Elliott  Wright.  ..  United 

MethodiSl     minister   jOUITialisI     u  h< 

Protestant   editoi    oi    Religious   N 
Servlt  e,    was    honored    by    R<  li| 
Heritage    of    America    fi 
work    in    covering    int< 
examining  religious  new 
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Elna  and  Edward  Buice  posed  in  1969  with  Coby  and  Quentin,  the  last  2  of  the  99  children 

who  came  into  their  home  over  an  18-year  span.   Mrs.  Buice  died  April  24  alter  a  long  battle  with  cancer. 


WHY  FOSTER   HOMES? 

Because 

They  Need 

Someone7 


CZlna  BUICE'S  foster-parent  career  began  during  the 
Depression  when  she  and  her  first  husband  cared  for 
numerous  abandoned  babies.  Beginning  in  September, 
1951,  she  and  Edward  Buice,  her  second  husband,  took 
another  99  into  their  Texas  home.  Then  about  a  year 
ago,  the  advanced  stages  of  Mrs.  Buice's  lung  cancer 
forced  the  couple  into  "enforced  semiretirement." 

"During  the  hours  of  required  resting,  my  thoughts 
go  back  over  the  years  to  the  rich  rewards — as  well  as 
to  some  of  the  trials  and  tribulations — of  being  parents 
to  all  these  children,"  Mrs.  Buice  told  us  then.  "My 
social  worker  suggested  that  prospective  foster  parents 
might  like  to  know  some  of  our  thoughts  about  these 
experiences."  Together  agrees  with,  and  is  indebted  to, 
that  social  worker,  Billie  Bess  Saustrup  of  the  Texas  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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When  Associate  Editor  Martha  A.  Lane  interviewed 
Mrs.  Buice  by  mail  last  January,  she  was  "hanging  on  to 
life  quite  tenaciously,  but  with  great  difficulty,"  Mrs. 
Saustrup  told  us.  In  March,  after  receiving  all  the  treat- 
ment hospitals  could  give  her,  Mrs.  Buice  returned  to 
her  Austin  home.  She  died  there  quietly  on  April  24,  but 
her  example  of  Christian  love  and  sharing  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  even  by  those  of  us  who  knew  her  only 
briefly.  — Your  Editors 


Maybe  we  should  begin  by  discussing  what  foster  care  is. 
Why  is  it  important? 

Children  need  good  relationships  with  parents  in  order 
to  develop  emotionally  and  mentally.  They  need  some- 
one interested  enough  in  their  happiness  and  develop- 
ment, and  with  enough  energy  and  health,  to  provide 
for  their  needs  and  to  show  pleasure  in  their  accomplish- 
ments. Foster  parents  are  temporary  substitutes  for  chil- 
dren who  do  not  have  such  parents.  The  job  takes  a 
lot  of  love  and  patience. 

How  many  children  have  you  and  Mr.  Buice  been  foster 
parents  for? 

We've  had  99  children  that  were  legally  foster  children 
and  8  or  10  "emergency  children."  For  example  some- 
body from  one  of  the  welfare  services  called  and  asked 
if  we'd  keep  a  couple  of  little  boys.  Their  parents  had 
been  somewhere  on  a  Sunday  outing  and  were  covered 
with  poison  ivy  and  were  hospitalized.  We  kept  the 
boys  until  their  parents  were  able  to  come  get  them. 
The   agency   called    those    cases   "emergency    children." 

What  races  have  the  children  represented? 

Almost   all — white,    black,    brown,    even    Chinese. 

Why  did  you  decide  to  become  foster  parents? 

There  was  an  article  in  the  paper  telling  of  the  need. 
Mr.  Buice  had  just  retired  and  our  only  son  was  drafted 
and  sent  to  Korea.  We  were  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do. 
Some  neighbors  wanted  us  to  play  canasta,  but  we  were 
looking  for  something  more  rewarding.  We  were  think- 
ing about  going  to  town  to  find  jobs.  Then  Mr.  Buice 
saw  the  article  and  said,  'What  about  that?'  We  didn't 
even  stop  to  dress  up,  just  got  in  the  car  and  went  to 
Child  and  Family  Service,  which  was  just  getting  started. 
They  investigated  us  and  we  had  to  get  a  license.  At 
first  they  didn't  have  anyone  for  us  to  take  care  of. 
They  asked  what  kind  of  children  we  wanted.  We 
didn't  know  what  to  say  so  we  told  them  we'd  take  the 
children  nobody  else  wanted.  It's  always  been  that  way. 

Under  what  circumstances  have  children  come  to  you? 

We  have  received  children  who  were  left  in  rags  on 
street  corners  and  in  lockers  at  the  bus  station.  One 
child  was  left  in  a  box  by  the  riverside  like  Moses.  We 
had  one  baby  whom  the  doctor  did  not  expe«  t  to  live 
and  who  could  not  respond  to  institution.il  care.  He 
now  is  thriving  in  an  adoptive  home  as  far  .is  we  know. 

Some  children  were  emotionally  disturbed,  mentally 
retarded,  suffering  from  physical  abuse  or  malnutrition, 
or  physically  handicapped — including  a  blind  child  we 
cared  for  for  three  years  and  one  girl  who  was  complete- 
ly paralyzed  from  the  shoulders  down. 


Are  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  a  lot  different 
from  the  others? 

These  children  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
normal  in  every  instance  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
A  handicapped  child  should  absorb  your  own  confidence 
so  he  can  become  a  productive  and  useful  citizen.  The 
worst  thing  a  foster  parent  can  do  is  allow  a  handi- 
capped child  to  use  his  defect  to  take  advantage  of  others. 
We  have  learned  that  a  mentally  damaged  child  can  be 
difficult  and  destructive,  but  with  love  and  care  this, 
too,  can  be  changed.  A  handicapped  or  retarded  child 
m  the  home  helps  to  teach  other  children  that  the  gift 
of  intellect,  whether  great  or  small,  brings  with  it  the 
responsibility  to  develop  it  as  fully  as  possible  and  to  be 
aware  that  from  our  abundance,  we  must  care  for  those 
who  cannot  support  themselves. 

Tell  us  about  your  first  child. 

We  had  no  notice  he  was  coming.  We  were  cleaning 
and  spraying  a  chicken  house  when  a  policeman  drove  up 
with  him.  He  was  covered  with  filth,  dirt,  blood — so 
dirty  that  I  took  him  around  back  and  he  let  me  strip 
him.  He  was  afraid  of  the  bathtub  but  I  persuaded  him 
to  stand  in  it  and  let  me  wash  him.  I  hunted  up  new 
clothes  and  put  his  in  the  garbage.  He  was  seven  but  so 
undernourished  that  we  got  four-year-old  size  clothes 
for  him.  He  had  been  extremely  abused.  For  weeks  he'd 
only  say,  "Again?"  at  meals.  And  he'd  swear,  but  noth- 
ing else.  It  developed  that  he  had  some  brain  damage 
as  a  result  of  early  mistreatment. 

When  he  was  14,  welfare  could  no  longer  legally  take 
care  of  him — because  of  shortage  of  state  funds — so 
we  adopted  him.  Now  he  lives  at  Marbridge  Ranch,  a 
home  for  mentally  retarded,  and  works  in  San  Antonio. 
He  is  self-supporting.  People  like  him  and  think  a  lot  of 
him. 

Because  of  the  brain  damage,  he'll  probably  always 
have  to  live  in  a  sheltered  environment  of  some  kind 
He  makes  trips  alone.  He  comes  by  the  house  jnd  writes 
us  short  letters.  We  had  no  anxieties  before  he  came  to 
live  with  us  because  we  didn't  know  he  was  coming. 

Did  you  adopt  any  others? 

One  other,  our  very  robust  and  active  eighth-gradei 

Quentin,  who  has  been  with  us  since  he  was  three 
days  old. 

Do  all  your  children  get  adopted? 

No.  In  some  cases  the  natural  parents  or  relative- 
have  been  able,  with  help,  to  get  needed  treatment  foi 
mental  or  physical  ills,  to  get  help  with  Financial  prob 
lems  oi  job  training,  or  in  other  ways  have  strengthened 
their  family  unit  enough  to  have  (heir  children  returned 
others  have  stayed  with  us  until  they  went  out  on  then 
own,  winch  sometimes  happened  at  a  very  early 
many  years  ago. 

How  many  children  of  your  own  did  \ou  have  .in-l  what 
did  they  think  of  having  so  mam  tempor.uv  brothers  ancl 
sisters? 

I    have  a   son   who  was   adopted   as   My   infant     Mi 

him  e  has  a  step  daughter     |o\ce    whom  th<  from 

ih  months  old   M>  son   Wesley    was  married  before  we 

Started    this     He    approved     He    said    the    children    could 
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have  his  old  clothes.  Joyce  never  had  any  comment 
except  that  it  was  the  natural   thing  for  us  to  do. 

Once  you  became  involved,  how  often  did  you  have  a 
foster  child  in  your  home?  In  other  words,  were  there  any 
quiet  moments? 

There  were  no  quiet  moments.  There  has  been  a  foster 
child  with  us  every  moment  up  to  the  present  time. 
We've  had  as  many  as  ten  children  under  six  months  of 
age  at  one  time. 

What  surprises  have  you  had  as  foster  parents? 

One  of  the  biggest  occurred  when  we  were  expecting 
the  caseworker  to  arrive  with  two  babies.  Instead  she 
took  a  large  cardboard  box  from  the  back  seat  of  her  car 
with  four  infants  in  it — the  youngest  two  days  old,  the 
oldest  three  and  a  half  days  old.  Another  time  we 
acquired  "quadruplets"  ranging  in  age  from  infancy  to 
20  months.  They  were  placed  with  us  over  a  period  of 
six  months.  In  each  case,  the  agency  expected  the  chil- 
dren would  be  placed  in  adoption  reasonably  soon — 
but  we  had  the  four  of  them  almost  three  years.  Our 
caseworker  asked  why  we  hadn't  yelled  for  help  with 
them.  We  simply  wanted  all  the  children  to  have  the 
security  of  having  one  set  of  parents  that  they  could 
count  on  until  the  time  that  their  permanent  parents 
were  found. 

Did  you  ever  call  for  help? 

I'll  admit  there  were  times  when  we  were  tempted  to 
ask  them  to  come  and  get  a  teen-aged  child.  Foster 
children  of  this  age  usually  have  a  chip  on  their  shoulders 
when  they  arrive — from  all  the  emotional  conflicts 
they've  experienced.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  realize  that 
someone  can  love  them  for  themselves.  The  girls  may 
try  every  trick  imaginable  to  get  the  whole  attention  of 


the  foster  father,  and  make  the  mother  jealous.  And  the 
boys,  to  a  great  extent,  may  try  the  same  thing  with  the 
foster  mother.  I  recall  one  14-year-old  girl  (I'll  call  her 
Suzanne)  who  was  very  adept  at  this.  Her  own  mother 
did  not  want  her,  and  deep  down  inside  Suzanne  was 
angry  with  her  mother.  But  of  course  she  did  not  admit 
this  to  herself  or  to  anyone  else.  Instead  she  tried  to 
provoke  me,  to  make  me  jealous  by  monopolizing  all 
my  husband's  time.  When  very  angry,  she'd  tell  me  she 
hated  me  and  that  I  made  her  sick. 

Were  you  glad  to  see  her  go? 

Surprisingly,  in  many  ways  Suzanne  gave  us  the  most 
gratification  by  the  things  she  was  able  to  learn  and 
accomplish  in  our  home.  She  had  a  permanently  injured 
spine  and  came  to  us  in  a  wheelchair.  She  was  able  to 
learn  to  get  out  of  the  wheelchair  by  herself,  dress  her- 
self, sew,  iron,  and  cook,  get  in  and  out  of  the  bathtub 
with  the  aid  of  a  bar,  and  make  her  own  bed.  The  thing 
that  was  hardest  for  us  to  live  with  was  her  failure  to 
ever  establish  proper  toilet  habits  and  the  occasional 
"accidents"  which  we  knew  many  times  were  deliberate. 
Still,  when  she  was  finally  placed  with  her  father,  we 
hated  to  see  her  go,  and  felt  a  tremendous  sense  of 
pride  in  her  accomplishments. 

What  agencies  have  you  worked  with? 

I've  already  mentioned  the  first,  Child  and  Family 
Service.  Then  we  were  loaned  to  Juvenile  Court.  We 
spent  a  couple  of  years  working  with  Gardner  House, 
a  county  home  for  juveniles.  The  next  thing  we  knew 
we  were  working  for  Child  Welfare.  We  had  good 
relationships  with  them  all.  Most  of  the  time  we  didn't 
even  know  which  organization  we  were  representing — 
we  were  "loaned"  back  and  forth. 

What  help  did  you  get  from  these  agencies? 

The  agency  pays  board,  clothing,  and  medical  expenses. 

In  the  beginning,  20  years  ago,  the  only  thing  we  got 
from  the  agency  was  the  child  they  dropped  off.  In 
recent  years  we  have  had  very  good  cooperation.  Now 
social  workers  come  once  a  week.  At  least  they  come 
often  enough  that  the  child  knows  the  caseworker.  We've 
communicated   with   caseworkers    more   in    recent  years. 

What  are  some  of  the  difficult  things  about  being  a  foster 
parent? 

The  chief  problems  are  misunderstandings  and  gossip 
— by  people  who  don't  understand  what  you  are  doing 
or  why  you  are  doing  it.  The  truth  is  no  one  tries 
harder  than  a  foster  parent.  People  have  made  rude  and 
cruel  remarks  about  our  children,  and  sometimes  it 
came  from  people  we  least  expected  it  from. 

Sometimes  the  children  fear  a  "mean  stepmother"  and 
take  a  long  time  to  accept  their  foster  parents.  And  there 
are  heartbreaks,  like  one  who  was  13  when  he  came. 
About  two  years  later  he  ran  away,  then  joined  the 
Army.  He's  had  many  ups  and  downs,  including  imprison- 
ment for  forgery.  But  he  now  has  a  steady  job  and 
visits  us  on  his  vacations. 

How  have  you  and  Mr.  Buice  been  able  to  care  for  such 
numbers  of  children? 

One  reason   is  that  we   have  always   been   two   "full- 


time  foster  parents."  We  were  married  in  1943  but  we 
did  not  begin  this  until  Ed  had  retired  from  the  military 
service  in  1951.  He  has  probably  given  babies  almost  as 
many  bottles  as  I  have.  He  also  did  all  the  washing — by 
hand! — during  the  first  five  years  when  we  had  no 
washing  machine. 

I  suppose  some  of  your  experiences  have  been  humorous. 

Oh  yes.  Like  when  we  used  to  attend  a  small  country 
church.  There  was  a  place  in  back  were  we  could  leave 
the  babies  if  we  needed  to,  but  we  usually  took  them  in 
the  pews  with  us.  We  got  there  early  one  Sunday  to  get 
settled.  Mr.  Buice  brought  the  seven  babies  in  one  at  a 
time  and  sat  them  in  the  pew  with  me.  As  he  brought  in 
the  seventh,  an  older  woman  who  was  a  member  of  the 
congregation  stood  up,  shook  her  umbrella  at  him,  and 
hollered,  "Don't  you  dare  bring  any  more  of  those  babies 
in  here  like  a  mother  cat  with  kittens!"  To  us  it  was  one 
of  the  funniest  things  that  ever  happened. 

You  mentioned  having  been  a  foster  parent  before  you 
married  Mr.  Buice.  What  was  your  original  motivation? 

My  first  husband  and  I  attended  a  church  revival  about 
a  year  after  we  were  married.  Toward  the  end  of  it  we 
were  singing  /'//  Co  Where  You  Want  Me  to  Co,  and  I 
felt  strongly  that  I  should  go  to  the  altar.  So  I  did.  I 
knelt  and  said,  "Lord,  you  know  I'm  married  and  I've 
got  a  husband  to  consider,  but  I'll  do  what  you  want." 
When  I  looked  up,  my  husband  was  kneeling  beside  me. 
We  never  discussed  it  because  it  was  something  sacred 
to  each  of  us  personally.  I  kept  wondering  what  God 
wanted  me  to  do.  Shortly  thereafter  the  first  foster 
children  came. 

When  was  that? 

In  1928  the  sheriff  found  a  couple  of  abandoned 
babies  and  my  busband  told  him,  "My  wife  will  take 
care  of  them."  After  that  anyone  with  a  child  needing 
care  came  to  us.  I  always  felt  God  guided  me  into  this. 
It  was  a  calling,  like  the  ministry. 

Whom  would  you  encourage  to  become  foster  parents? 

I  think  that  many  young  couples  would  want  to 
consider  foster  care  as  a  fine  opportunity  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  families  without  contributing  to  the  over- 
population of  the  world.  Foster  care  can  also  provide 
the  answer  for  the  family  of  limited  means  who  cannot 
afford  to  support  a  large  number  of  children,  since  the 
actual  living  expenses,  including  medical  care  and  cloth- 
ing, are  provided  by  the  agency.  One  also  receives  the 
counseling  of  well-trained  social  workers  to  aid  in 
solving  the  many  problems  that  come  up. 

A  foster  parent  has  to  be  someone  who  likes  children 
and  working  with  them.  I  think  it's  revolting  to  see  some- 
one carry  a  poodle  around,  making  over  it  instead  of 
helping  a  helpless  baby.  People  who  are  selfish  wouldn't 
find  it  rewarding.  I  also  think  that  people  who  take  chil- 
dren to  get  work  out  of  them  are  bad.  There's  not 
enough  money  in  it  to  make  anyone  do  it  for  the  money. 

How  do  prospective  foster  parents  go  about  contacting  a 
reputable  agency? 

They  might  watch  their  paper  for  local  needs  of 
private  agencies,  or  they  might  go  through  their  pastor 


(although  in  our  experience  not  too  many  pastors  knew 
a  great  deal  about  welfare).  Or  they  can  contact  their 
local   state  welfare  office. 

What  advice  would  you  give  foster  parents-to-be? 

The  main  thing — don't  start  something  you  don't  want 
to  keep  up.  If  a  child  does  something  wrong,  correct 
him  at  once.  Here's  some  old-fashioned  advice:  show 
patience,  give  love,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  are  your 
own  children. 

In  no  way  set  them  apart  from  your  own  children, 
either  in  dress,  the  way  in  which  you  handle  allowances 
and  lunch  money,  discipline,  or  privileges  extended 
according  to  their  age  and  ability.  As  long  as  they  are 
with  you,  the  foster  child  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
family  as  anyone  else,  goes  along  on  vacation  trips,  to 
church,  visiting  grandparents — everywhere. 

Society  has  a  condescending  attitude  toward  the 
capabilities  required  for  child  rearing.  Young  women 
think  it  cannot  provide  gratification.  We  need  to  change 
our  attitudes.  Raising  a  fine  family  is  an  accomplishment 
to  be  admired. 

One  goal  we  always  had,  from  which  we  never  de- 
parted until  my  illness,  was  this:  Never  request  that  any 
child  be  removed  from  our  home  until  the  agency  had 
a  permanent  home  for  the  child  or  had  made  other 
plans  in  his  best  interest. 

Why  is  this  so  important? 

We  were  told  in  the  beginning  that  most  children 
coming  to  us  would  bring  with  them  problems,  fears, 
and  anxieties  resulting  from  their  earlier  life  of  insecurity. 
So  we  felt  we  could  most  help  the  children  by  grappling 
with  these  problems  to  the  best  of  our  ability  rather  than 
"giving  up"  in  a  moment  of  frustration  and  necessitating 
a  series  of  moves  for  the  child  from  one  foster  home 
to  another. 

What  is  the  hardest  part  of  being  a  foster  parent? 

Giving  up  a  child.  But  the  agency  does  help  us  by 
letting  us  know  about  the  child's  progress  for  at  least 
several  months  after  he  is  removed  from  our  home.  Also 
we  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  each  new  child  to 
help  us  fill  the  emptiness  left  by  the  one  who  has  gone. 

How  has  being  foster  parents  affected  your  lives? 

We  particularly  enjoyed  children  because  it  included 
us  in  PTA  and  community  activities  that  we  would  have 
been  left  out  of  otherwise.  We  helped  with  parties, 
picnics,  and  such  things  that  otherwise  we  wouldn  t 
have  had  the  chance  to  do.  We  always  took  the  children 
with  us  wherever  we  went. 

More  than  that,  you're  conscious  of  a  new  feeling  tor 
other  people.  You  begin  to  see  life  as  Christ  clm>-  ,wm.\ 
it  will  take  on  a  joyous  new  meaning  for  you  V 
be  conscious  of  new  beauty,  happiness,  and  emotions 
you  never  knew  before.  This  beautiful  new  lite  i>  on<> 
of  God's  richest  gifts  to  fostt-r  parents 
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VIEWPOINT 


An  End  to  'White  Racism' 

By  H.   B.  Sissel 


THE  TITLE  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  any  really  decisive  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  pattern  of  race  relations  or  in  the  racial 
attitudes  of  white  Americans.  It  is  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  term  white  racism  should  be  dropped,  at  least 
until  the  fever  in  our  society  goes  down  a  bit.  In  fact, 
the  use  of  the  term  appears  increasingly  unhelpful  at 
best  and  positively  harmful  at  worst. 

First,  and  most  obviously,  it  is  trite.  It  has  become  a 
cliche — along  with  such  expressions  as  doing  your  thing 
and  hang-up.  The  difference  is  that  these  and  a  dozen 
others  like  them  have  become  merely  tiresome  while 
white  racism  as  a  cliche  carries  more  emotional  freight 
than  one  term  can  carry  without  breaking  down. 

Second,  the  term  has  almost  as  many  meanings  as 
there  are  people  who  use  it  or  hear  it  or  see  it  in  print. 
It  doesn't  communicate,  even  among  people  of  the  same 
race.  It  is  far  less  useful  than  black  power,  which  has, 
one  may  assume,  a  fairly  clear  meaning  among  black 
people — at  least  until  they  explain  it  to  white  people. 

Third,  white  racism  when  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
bigotry  (by  no  means  its  only  meaning)  has  a  tendency  to 
inflame  those  people  who  most  need  to  face  and  under- 
stand their  own  bigotry.  And  precisely  because  the  term 
makes  them  angry,  they  are  thereby  less  able  to  under- 
stand their  own  feelings  and  attitudes,  much  less  to  deal 
with  them  creatively. 

Fourth,  when  the  term  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  some- 
thing other  than  bigotry,  it  tends  to  confuse,  even 
threaten,  the  person  with  not  even  an  ounce  of  bigotry 
in  him.  Confused  or  threatened  people  cannot  be  very 
helpful  people.  In  fact,  the  more  confused  and  threat- 
ened they  feel,  the  more  defensive  and  the  less  creative 
they  become.  Some  of  them  even  begin  to  sound  as  if 
they  actually  were  moderate  bigots.  A  few  do  become 
bigots.  If,  as  it  has  been  argued,  these  people  were  really 
bigots  all  the  time  and  didn't  know  it,  that  is  beside  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  once  a  person  who  doesn't  act 
like  a  bigot  begins  to  sound  like  one  and  thinks  he  is 
being  treated  like  one,  he  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
acting  like  one. 

It  may  well  be  that  no  one  can  grow  up  white  in  this 
country  without  having  at  least  an  unconscious,  latent 
suspicion  that  he  is  superior  to  black  people.  That  idea 
has  been  asserted  at  least  as  often  as  the  corresponding 
proposition  that  one  cannot  grow  up  black  in  this  coun- 
try without  at  least  an  unconscious,  latent  suspicion  that 
he  is  inferior  to  white  folks.  But  a  considerable  number 
of  black  people  would  undoubtedly  repudiate  that 
assertion.  (To  accept  it,  after  all,  would  be  to  acknowl- 
edge their  own  feeling  of  inferiority.)  A  considerable 
number  of  white  people  would  also  repudiate  the  first 
assertion.  (To  accept  it  would  be  to  acknowledge  their 
own  feeling  of  superiority.) 
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But  this  is  all  only  a  play  on  words,  and  America's 
race  problems  are  not  simply  verbal  problems.  They  have 
substance.  They  carry  a  real,  not  merely  a  felt,  threat. 
They  cry  out  urgently  for  solutions.  (There  is  probably 
no  one  solution,  unless  one  simply  says  there  is  only 
one  problem  and  labels  it  white  racism,  which  is  a  popu- 
lar and  dangerous  way  of  "dealing  with"  America's  race 
problems.) 

Words  by  themselves  do  not  solve  race  problems.  A 
good  case  could  be  made  for  the  assertion  that  words  by 
themselves  (especially  verbal  promises  that  weren't  kept) 
have  hurt  more  than  they  have  helped.  This  is  all  the 
more  reason  that  people  who  care  need  to  choose  their 
words  carefully,  drop  some  of  them  from  their  vocabu- 
laries, and  even  occasionally  do  one  of  the  hardest 
things — keep   their   mouths   shut. 

Now  I  will  get  back  to  the  thesis  that  the  term  white 
racism  should  be  laid  aside  for  a  while.  At  a  seminar  I 
attended  an  effort  was  made  to  give  a  precise  definition 
of  the  term:  "White  racism  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
attitude — prejudice — inside  the  skins  of  white  people. 
White  racism  is  here  to  be  thought  of  as  structures,  pat- 
terns, or  institutions — systems  is  the  in  word — that  are 
so  arranged  as  to  give  black  people  practical  disadvan- 
tage in  employment,  education,  housing,  health,  partici- 
pation in  the  decision-making  processes  that  affect  the 
way  they  live  and  die.  These  same  arrangements  work 
out  to  the  practical  advantage  of  white  people." 

The  seminar's  kick-off  presentation  attempted  to  show 
how  and  why  these  arrangements  worked.  It  also  at- 
tempted to  show  how  white  prejudice  not  only  made 
the  changing  of  them  difficult  but  also  tended  to  rein- 
force and  perpetuate  them.  Then   came  the  discussion. 

The  group  was  racially  mixed  and  above  average  in 
both  intelligence  and  knowledge.  But  within  ten  minutes 
white  racism  was  being  used  interchangeably  to  mean 
both  "prejudice"  and  "racist  structures."  Nobody  actu- 
ally called  anybody  a  "racist."  But  the  inferences  were 
there.  The  meeting  broke  up  late  with  everybody  feeling 
frustrated,  defeated,  guilty,  threatened,  and  confused. 

So  regardless  of  what  the  term  means,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  its  use  is  neither  helpful  nor 
illuminating.  It  has  served  its  purpose.  The  problems  it 
refers  to  are  real,  and  words  are  necessary  for  people 
to  communicate  with  each  other  about  dealing  with 
them.  But  if  people  cannot  learn  either  about  themselves 
or  the  problems  because  of  the  words  they  use,  they 
can  hardly  hope  to  deal  with  either. 

So  laying  aside  the  term  might  be  a  modest  step.  But 
if  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  or  others  to  drop  the 
term,  and  if  it  continues  to  be  used  interchangeably  as 
a  synonym  for  both  internal  attitudes  and  external  struc- 
tures, then  at  least  we  might  bear  in  mind  a  rather  sim- 
ple formula: 

One  can  be  a  racist  without  being  a  bigot.  But  one 
cannot  be  a  bigot  without  being  a  racist. 

Better  to  drop  the  term  altogether.  Let  there  be  an 
end  to  white  racism!  □ 
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The  Last  Word  on 
United  Methodist  Law 


By  PATRICIA  AFZAL 


ANY  COMMUNITY  of  people— a  village,  a  tribe,  a 
college  fraternity,  a  nation — must  devise  some 
method  of  settling  disputes,  establishing  prece- 
dent, and  interpreting  decisions  which  affect  its  members' 
relationships  with  one  another. 

In  The  United  Methodist  Church,  a  worldwide  com- 
munity of  11  million  members,  these  democratic 
processes  are  handled  at  the  highest  levels  by  the  Judi- 
cial Council.  This  nine-member  body,  perhaps  the  least 
known  branch  of  the  denomination's  "government,"  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  church,  its 
final   arbiter. 

To  many  persons  any  type  of  court  in  a  religious  body 
must  seem  misplaced.  However  the  Judicial  Council 
never  operates  as  a  trial  court,  only  as  a  body  interpret- 
ing the  church's  laws  on  appeal  or  request.  It  leaves  the 
handling  of  accusations  against  ministerial  and  lay  mem- 
bers or  trial  situations  to  lower-level  church  authorities. 

Most  of  the  359  decisions  rendered  by  the  Judicial 
Council  during  its  33-year  history  in  the  former  Method- 
ist Church  and  continuing,  uniquely,  in  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  have  concerned  such  subjects  as 
clergy  status,  pension  matters,  and  the  powers  of  annual 
conferences.  Few  have  aroused  wide  interest  across  the 
church.  But  several  cases  have  established  landmark 
precedents  and  caused  controversy  in  the  process. 

One  such  instance  was  the  council's  decision  that  the 
action  of  the  1968  General  Conference  supporting  the 
right  of  civil  disobedience  was  not  unconstitutional.  In 
an  outright  contrast  to  opinions  voiced  by  many  leading 
churchmen  and  by  a  good  many  of  the  church's  constitu- 
ents, the  council  said  that  "The  Rule  of  Law  and  the  Righl 
of  Dissent"  does  not  urge  disrespect  for  the  law.  The 


council  further  stated  that  the  "Rights"  document,  though 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference,  was  "not  a  mandate 
to  church  members  to  indulge  in  nonviolent  civil  dis- 
obedience." 

A  1969  decision,  on  a  completely  different  level,  took  a 
radical  step  away  from  church  tradition  by  ruling  that  an 
annual  conference  may  not  require  a  candidate  to  ab- 
stain from  alcohol  or  tobacco  in  order  to  qualify  for 
ordination.  The  1968  conference  had  removed  from  min- 
isterial vows  the  ban  on  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

These  cases  reflect  the  variety  of  those  heard  by  the 
council.  The  number  of  cases  heard  is  limited  by  a 
"minimum  level  of  standing"  required  for  those  indi- 
viduals or  groups  eligible  to  submit  appeals.  And  the 
council  must  decide  for  itself  whether  it  can  legally 
accept  jurisdiction  over  an  appeal  or  petition,  a  decision 
which  depends  most  frequently  on  the  legal  status  of  tin- 
petitioner.  No  individual,  for  example,  can  petition  for  a 
ruling   except  as  an   appeal   from   a   church   trial   court 

By  disciplinary  requirement  the  Judicial  Council  must 
act  on  all  decisions  of  law  made  by  a  bishop  It  also 
must  determine  the  constitutionality  ot  proposed  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  ot  the  Council  ol  Bishops  oi  ol  am 
General,  central,  or  jurisdictional  conference  and  ol 
jurisdictional  conference  committees  on  appeals.  The 
council  can  be  called  upon,  too,  to  rule  on  the  I 
pline  or  on  General  (  onference  acts  when  petitioned  by 
an  annual  conference  oi  general  agency  ol  the  church 

Though  every  membei  ol  the  council  studies  each 
case  the  president  also  assigns  two  members  to  draft 
preliminary  analyses  m^^  opinions  Usually  these  two 
working  independently  ol  each  other  arrive  al  the  same 
general  conclusion,  Occasionally  they  oppo  e  each  othei 
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in  either  event  their  findings  are  reported  back  to  the 

council  which  may  reach  a  decision  that  approves  or 
modifies  any  preliminary  approach  or  one  that  embarks 
on  a  new  basis  altogether. 

In  most  cases  decisions  are  unanimous,  or  at  least 
without  recorded  opposition.  But  dissent  is  possible,  and 
it  reached  a  high  point  in  1965  when  one  of  the  earliest 
questions  concerning  desegregation  of  annual  confer- 
ences arose.  A  slim  five-man  majority  of  the  council 
ruled  that  a  two-thirds  majority  agreement  of  voting 
members  present  in  the  involved  conferences  could 
effect  transfer  and  merger.  Two  of  the  council  majority 
filed  a  concurring  opinion  expressing  their  feeling  that 
the  decision  was  in  the  right  direction  but  "did  not  deal 
fully  with  the  problem."  The  minority  filed  two  dissents. 

Unlike  its  somewhat  comparable  body,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  the  Judicial  Council  has  no  hall  of  jus- 
tice or  formal  headquarters  in  which  to  meet.  Instead, 
the  council  moves  to  a  new  location  in  the  United 
States  for  each  of  its  semiannual  meetings.  It  does  not 
have  an  office  or  paid  staff. 

All  travel,  living,  and  other  connectional  expenses  of 
council  members  during  sessions  are  covered  by  an 
annual  allotment  from  the  General  Administration  Fund. 
Of  a  total  $1.5  million  apportioned  from  that  fund  for 
each  year  of  the  1973-76  quadrennium,  the  Judicial 
Council  is  to  receive  $9,000  annually.  (A  $6,500  annual 
allotment  to  the  council  for  the  1968-72  quadrennium 
failed  to  cover  expenses.) 

The  first  outline  for  a  Judicial  Council  was  written 
into  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1918-20  which  would  have 
joined  the  former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Negotiations 
between  the  two  churches  failed,  but  the  idea  of  a 
Judicial  Council  remained  intact  and  was  adopted  in 
1934  by  the  Southern  church. 

When  The  Methodist  Church  was  created  in  1939,  the 
reunited  Methodists  adopted  the  council  as  did  the 
1968  Uniting  Conference  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  (Judicial  procedures  in  the  former  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church  [EUB]  relating  to  church  trials 
dealing  with  charges  against  individual  lay  persons  or 
clergy  had  been  handled  through  annual-conference 
judicial  committees  or  courts  of  appeal.  While  that  de- 
nomination had  no  body  comparable  to  the  present 
Judicial  Council,  the  Board  of  Bishops  had  the  power  to 
decide  by  majority  vote  all  disputed  questions  of  church 
law  and  the  interpretation  of  the  EUB  Discipline,  subject 
to  review  and  approval  by  the  General  Conference.) 

Over  the  years  the  makeup  of  the  Judicial  Council  has 
slowly  changed  from  all-white,  male,  and  over-40  to  one 
of  considerably  more  variety.  The  council's  first  black 
member,  J.  Ernest  Wilkins  of  the  Lexington  Conference, 
was  elected  in  1948  in  compliance  with  a  now  defunct 
disciplinary  requirement  that  all  jurisdictions,  including 
the  former  Central  Jurisdiction,  be  represented.  Mr. 
Wilkins  has  been  succeeded  by  two  other  black  men, 
Theodore  M.  Berry,  the  council's  present  vice-president, 
elected  in  1960  and  reelected  in  1968,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Copher,  elected  in  1968. 

Another  change  came  in  1968  when  the  first  woman 
member,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Grove,  a  former  EUB  from  Phila- 
delphia, was  elected.  In  1972,  a  black  woman,  Attorney 
Florence  Z.  Lucas  of  New  York,  took  a  council  seat.  And 


when  the  1972  General  Conference  did  away  with  the 
minimum-age  (40)  requirement,  a  38-year-old  Louisiana 
attorney,  Thomas  H.  Matheny,  was  elected. 

Members  of  the  Judicial  Council  are  ineligible  for 
simultaneous  service  in  other  general  church  agencies. 
They  are  elected  by  the  General  Conference  for  eight-year 
terms.  A  person  may  not  be  elected  after  attaining  age  70. 
Of  the  council's  nine  members,  five  must  be  ministers, 
the  other  four,  lay  persons.  Members  are  nominated  both 
by  the  Council  of  Bishops  and  from  the  General  Confer- 
ence floor.  (Mrs.  Grove  and  Mr.  Matheny  are  two  of  the 
three  members  ever  elected  on  nominations  from  the 
floor.  The  Rev.  Murray  Leiffer,  the  council's  immediate 
past  president,  was  elected  on  a  floor  nomination  in  1964 
and  served  eight  years.) 

During  the  past  33  years  38  persons  have  served  ac- 
tively on  the  Judicial  Council.  The  last  of  the  original 
members  chosen  in  1939,  Judge  Marvin  Childers  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  his  17-year 
record  of  service  unchallenged.  Four  have  died  during 
their  terms  and  two  have  resigned.  Several  have  been 
reelected,  and  at  least  two  members  have  served  a  term, 
been  off  for  a  few  years,  and  then  returned  by  reelection. 

Members  during  the  current  quadrennium  are: 

The  Rev.  Ralph  M.  Houston,  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  pastor. 
Council  president;  elected  to  membership  in  1952,  in 
1960  chosen  as  an  alternate,  resumed  his  seat  in  1966 
due  to  a  death  and  was  reelected  in  1968. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  attorney.  Coun- 
cil vice-president.  Recently  spent  several  years  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  assistant  director  for  Community  Action 
Programs  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  To 
become   mayor  of  Cincinnati   as  of  December  1,  1972. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Grove,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Council  secre- 
tary, former  missionary,  the  last  national  president  of  the 
former  EUB  Women's  Society  of  World  Service. 

The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Copher,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  dean  of 
Interdenominational  Theological  Center.  Former  profes- 
sor and  dean  of  Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  Elected 
in  1968. 

The  Rev.  I.  Lynd  Esch,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  retired  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  Central  College.  Has  20  years  experience 
in  labor  arbitration.  Elected  in  1968. 

Mrs.  Florence  Z.  Lucas,  New  York,  N.Y.,  attorney.  First 
woman  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Human  Rights. 

Thomas  H.  Matheny,  Hammond,  La.,  attorney.  Mem- 
ber, Louisiana  Supreme  Court's  committee  on  penal 
reform;  president,   Louisiana  Mental   Health  Association. 

The  Rev.  Truman  W.  Potter,  Charleston,  W.Va.,  pastor. 
Former  president,  Methodist  Council  on  Evangelism; 
executive  committee,  Board  of  Evangelism,  1968-72. 
Elected  in  1972. 

The  Rev.  Hoover  Rupert,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  pastor. 
Director  of  youth  work  in  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
former  Methodist  Church.  Former  chairman,  Michigan 
Area  Commission  of  Higher  Education.  Elected  in  1968, 
reelected  in  1972. 

These  are  the  nine  people  presently  entrusted  with 
making  many  decisions  on  United  Methodist  law.  The 
nature  of  their  jurisdiction  makes  them  a  powerful  group. 
But  they  are  also  a  democratic  body,  a  protection  agency 
for  the  rights  of  every  member  and  every  group  in  one 
of  the  world's  largest  Christian  denominations.  □ 
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By  LEONARD  FREEMAN 


ON  THE  huge,  wide  screen,  two  men  wrestle  for 
possession  of  a  shotgun.  It  goes  off.  With  a  sudden 
camera  switch  to  slow  motion  and  close  up,  there 
is  the  incredibly  graphic  imagery  of  what  happens  when 
exploding  metal  is  impeded  in  its  flight  by  bone  and 
blood  and  living  tissue.  Purplish-crimson  flak  spatters 
the  screen,  and  a  mass  of  what  was  human  hurtles  into 
a  heap.  Smoke  rises  from  burn-charred  cloth  and  flesh. 

It's  Saturday  night  at  the  movies,  and  the  violence  has 
begun. 

Whether  it  is  blood  and  guts  or  an  extra  beating  or 
two,  or  maybe  a  little  torture  and  rape,  in  movie  house 
after  movie  house  across  the  land  scenes  like  this  one 
from  the  currently  popular  Straw  Dogs  are  bathing  the 
movie-going  public  in  a  wallow  of  gore. 

The  violence  comes  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Some  of  it 
slides  past  in  the  guise  of  "realism";  some  of  it  postures 
to  significance  as  satire  (a  la  A  Clockwork  Orange  and 
M.A.S.H.).  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  James  Bond  film  Diamonds 
Are  Forever,  and  The  Godfather,  all  pretense  of  message 
is  dropped  and  violence  comes  on  straight — to  be  "en- 
joyed" for  itself  as  fun  and  fantasy  for  the  masses.  What- 
ever its  format,  gore  is  "in"  on  the  American  screen. 

In  some  respects,  of  course,  violence  has  never  been  oft 
the  American  screen.  The  first  mass-medium  film,  The 
Great  Train  Robbery,  included  several  shootings,  beatings, 
and  fistfights  within  its  10  to  12-minute  span.  The  gang- 
ster films  of  the  1920s  and  '30s  filled  the  screen  with 
spraying  bullets,  as  did  the  Westerns  and  war  epics  of 
later  years.  And  the  biggest  box-office  grosser  of  all  time, 
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In  The  Godfather  a  Mafia  don's  heir 
administers   a   beating   to   his   brother-in-law. 
This  film  is  a  runaway  box-office  success. 


Gone  With  the  Wind,  included  memorable  scenes  of 
mass  carnage  and  devastation. 

But  significant  differences  do  appear  between  the  cur- 
rent incarnations  of  violence  on  the  screen  and  those  past 
The  most  early  identifiable  difference  is  in  degree 

Increasingly,  acts  of  violence  or  brutality  appeal  on  film 
in  graphic,  mind-blowing  detail.  Thus,  while  many  past 
films  have  included  the  horrors  of  inquisition  or  torture 
as  part  of  their  plot,  few  if  any  have  ever  come  close  to 
the  gruesome  explicitness  of  a  recent  Km  Russell  film, 
The  Devils.  In  it  the  viewer  is  treated  to  the  sighl  of  I 
man  being  burned  to  death.  The  skin  on  the  victim  !  face 
blackens  and  chars,  the  fat  boils  m-\^\  bursts    Ih.it  kind  of 
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Enough  stress  can  arouse  a  beast  in  the  mildest  man,  according  to  Straw  Dogs. 
Dustin  Hoffman  (center)  is  the  scholar  who  becomes  a  violent  killer. 


explicit  violence  has  heretofore  escaped  the  public  screen. 

Why  are  contemporary  film  makers  so  heavily  into 
violence  as  a  theme,  and  explicit  violence  as  a  technique? 
There  are  several  answers. 

The  obvious  one  is  money:  violence  sells.  The  film  in- 
dustry long  ago  lost  to  television  its  role  as  "purveyor 
of  pleasurable  pap  for  the  masses."  It  can  no  longer  put 
out  innocuous  films  and  make  big  money.  After  all,  who 
would  pay  $2.50  week  after  week  to  see  The  Beverly 
Hillbillies  when  you  can  get  it  on  television  for  free? 

To  pull  us  out  of  our  warm,  cozy  houses,  away  from 
our  free  entertainment,  to  pay  for  their  product,  the  film 
makers  have  to  touch  us  in  some  pretty  deep  and  im- 
portant places.  What  moves  us  that  basically?  According 
to  psychologists,  there's  sex,  and  aggression,  and  hunger. 
And  isn't  that  a  good  description  of  precisely  what's  going 
on  down  at  your  local  movie  theaters? 

Beyond  that,  some  deeper  reasons  exist  for  the  current 
cinematic  violence  trend.  These  have  to  do  with  where 
we  are  as  a  people.  Violence  is  an  area,  if  not  the  area, 
of  vital  concern  to  our  current  culture  because  of  our 
apparent  inability  to  control  it  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 
On  both  a  personal  and  a  social  level  the  breakdown  of 
restraint  and  reason  as  tools  and  guidelines  for  problem- 
solving,  and  the  resort  to  violence,  is  a  horribly  disturbing 
fact  of  life  for  modern  humans.  It  is  a  frightening 
phenomenon.  We  want  to  know  why  it  is  happening 
and  what  to  do  about  it.  Film  makers  and  other  media 
people,  sensitive  to  where  people  are,  are  stepping  into 
the  breach  with  their  analyses  of  the  whys. 


A  goodly  number  of  current  films  such  as  A  Clockwork 
Orange,  Dirty  Harry,  Straw  Dogs,  and  The  Nightcomers, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  conscious  attempts  to  explore  the 
roots  of  violence.  Although  they  differ  in  their  analyses, 
they  all  coincide  on  one  unfortunate  fact.  They  include 
some  of  the  most  brutal  film  footage  ever  unleashed  on 
the  public. 

Some  film  makers,  like  Sam  Peckinpah,  director  of  The 
Wild  Bunch  and  Straw  Dogs  (both  of  which  include 
prolonged,  slow-motion,  closeup,  bloodbath  finales),  see 
their  use  of  explicit  gore  as  a  conscious  tool  in  dealing  with 
the  violence  issue.  You  rub  people's  noses  in  it  so  that 
they  might  be  repulsed  by  it. 

I  question,  however,  whether  the  overdone-violence 
technique  actually  accomplishes  anything  close  to  those 
purposes.  Some  people  swear  off  all  right,  but  they  swear 
off  all  films  and  continue  with  their  day-to-day  violence. 
Others,  rather  than  swearing  off,  acquire  a  taste.  A 
particularly  disturbing  trend  is  the  emergence  of  a  grow- 
ing cult  of  violence-pornography. 

Another  claim  for  film  violence  is  that  it  provides 
catharsis — a  way  for  tapping  off  some  of  the  hostility 
and  pressure  of  our  frustration-laden  society. 

There  is  indeed  a  role  for  safe  channels  of  pressure 
release  in  our  society.  But  the  jury  is  still  out  as  to 
whether  explicit  film  violence  is  in  fact  as  harmless  and 
safe  as  claimed.  At  what  point,  for  example,  does 
cinematic  gore  actually  begin  to  shape  and  alter  the 
viewer's  perception,  raping  his  or  her  senses  into  accept- 
ing a  portrait  of  perversion  as  a  vision  of  truth? 
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At  least  one  attempt  is  being  made  to  control  the  rush 
to  "gruesome  gulch."  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America  (MPAA)  rating  system  has  begun  an  attempt  to 
police  its  industry  by  granting  ratings  on  the  basis  of 
violence  as  well  as  sex.  According  to  James  Bouras  of  the 
MPAA's  New  York  office,  several  major  motion  pictures 
were  given  an  R  rating  (down  from  an  initial  X  rating) 
only  after  a  number  of  explicit  and  prolonged  scenes  of 
brutality  were  deleted.  Since  an  X  rating  does  inhibit 
paying  attendance  by  barring  those  under  18,  and  it  has 
distinct  repercussions  of  where  a  film  might  end  up  being 
shown,  it  does  provide  a  good  deal  of  economic  pressure 
on  film  makers  to  exercise  some  restraint. 

Beyond  this,  little  is  being  done.  But  before  we  rush 
to  figure  out  things  to  do,  perhaps  we  should  stop  and 
explore  more  carefully  what  this  film  trend  is  telling  us 
and  why  we  want  to  squelch  it. 

Three  major  themes  are  coming  through  in  film 
violence,  and  they  should  be  of  particular  interest  for 
Christians.  One  is  disillusionment  with  ourselves — that  is 
with  man  as  an  individual.  The  second  is  disillusionment 
and  frustration  with  our  society.  The  third  is  a  real  sense 
of  hopelessness. 

Disillusionment  with  ourselves  comes  through  with 
great  power  in  several  films,  notably  A  Clockwork  Orange 
and  Straw  Dogs.  The  liberal-humanist  vision  of  man  as 
essentially  good  has  been  knocked  cockeyed. 

Stanley  Kubrick,  the  director  of  Clockwork,  has  pro- 
claimed loud  and  long  that  he  believes  something  in 
man  himself  lies  at  the  root  of  our  violence.  He  sees 
man  as  "an  ignoble  savage — brutal,  silly,  weak — unable 
to  be  objective  about  anything  where  his  own  interests 
are  involved."  Likewise  director  Sam  Peckinpah,  in  Straw 
Dogs,  unveils  the  "beast"  in  an  apparently  otherwise 
passive  and  peaceful  human  being.  He  implies  that  some 
kind  of  territorial  imperative  about  the  home  brings  it 
out,  but  it  is  clear  he  thinks  that  the  primitive  killer  in 
all  of  us  is  waiting  to  surface  no  matter  how  civilized 
we  think  we  are. 

In  one  sense  what  we  have  here  is  a  rediscovery  of 
original  sin  by  a  culture  which  thought  it  had  outgrown 
such  primitive  notions  of  reality.  From  our  flight  into 
Camelot  on  the  wings  of  man,  and  the  notion  that  "there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy,"  we  are  being  brought 
down  hard. 

Other  films  reflect  disillusionment  with  the  promise 
of  society,  and  indict  it  as  the  warping  source  of  our 
violence.  Dirty  Harry,  nominally  a  slick  Clint  Eastwood 
detective  thriller,  does  a  masterful  job  of  laying  out  the 
inability  of  liberal  society  to  deal  effectively  with  primi- 
tive man.  As  Harry  goes  out  to  track  down  a  psycho- 
pathic killer,  his  superior  tells  him,  "Remember,  he's 
not  an  animal."  In  its  refusal  to  deal  with  man  as  he 
really  is — an  animal,  in  fact — society  renders  itself 
impotent  to  deal  effectively  with  animal  violence. 

Likewise,  Kubrick's  Clockwork  views  society  as  being 
as  corrupt  as  the  individual.  He  sees  it  as  merely  a  group 
of  corrupt  individuals  without  even  the  restraints  of 
individual  conscience. 

While  this  despairing  view  of  man  and  his  society  may 
sound  awfully  close  to  Christian  statements  about  origm.il 
sin,  one  important  and  significant  difference  exists.  The 
secular  film  version,  unhooked  from  any  Christian  roots 
has  no  gospel,  no  hope.  When  modern  man  bought  into 


the  humanist  ideal  and  wrote  off  the  transcendent  Cod 
for  all  except  the  most  highly  domesticated  religious 
purposes,  he  bought  himself  into  a  closed  system. 

With  the  failure  of  both  the  individual  and  society, 
we  have  no  place  to  go.  The  new  model  doesn't  work 
and  we're  mad  as  hell. 

"I'll  have  an  answer  or  I'll  have  blood,"  screams  old 
Tom  in  Straw  Dogs,  and  we  yell  right  along  with  him. 
Since  our  closed  secular  model  doesn't  and  can't  provide 
any  final  answers,  we  get  blood  every  time. 

The  old  Westerns  and  detective  stories  had  plenty  of 
falling  bodies,  but  they  appealed  primarily  to  your  hopes 
— hopes  for  the  white-hatted  hero,  or  for  the  triumph  of 
good  over  evil.  In  contemporary  films  pointless  violence 
occurs  in  ever-widening  circles  that  go  nowhere.  No  one 
survives  physically  or  psychically.  By  film's  end  everyone 
is  either  destroyed  or  corrupted.  Contemporary  film 
violence  is  without  hope. 

We  have  to  be  honest  about  why  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  film  violence.  Are  we  again  trying  to  ignore 
original  sin?  To  deny  that  man  has  a  basically  aggressive 
nature  and  a  need  to  channel  or  sublimate  it?  In  trying 
to  eliminate  or  censor  film  violence  are  we  simply  trying 
to  deny  an  ugly  part  of  ourselves  rather  than  deal  with  it? 

Once  we  have  faced  up  to  that,  we  have  at  least  one 
practical  reason  to  limit  the  level  of  explicit  brutality 
acceptable   on    film. 

Most  communications  experts  agree  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  video  media  actually  begin  to 
support,  encourage,  and  to  some  extent  create  feelings. 
Video  technology  and  artistry  do  possess  the  power  to 
stimulate  and  motivate  us  to  action;  to  tap  into  parts 
of  us  that  were  dormant,  and  thereby  create  needs  in 
us  of  which  we  were  previously  unaware. 

The  film  maker  should  have  the  right  to  shock  us  and 
to  communicate  his  message  with  power.  But  he  does 
not  have  the  right  to  tyrannize  us. 

We  might  well  consider  supporting  study  toward  de- 
velopment of  guidelines  for  determining  the  exact  point 
at  which  our  video  technology  crosses  the  line  from 
openness  to  manipulation.  And  we  should  make  some 
effort  to  see  that  such  data  gets  put  to  use. 

But  all  that  is  on  the  symptom  level.  We  Christians 
are  uniquely  set  up  to  do  some  things  before  that. 

In  a  sense  reel  violence,  as  a  reflection  of  real  violence, 
is  a  cry  for  the  gospel.  The  gospel  alone  can  lighten  that 
dark  portrait  of  man,  and  do  so  with  a  hope  that  does 
not  have  to  deny  anything  about  man  in  the  process. 

For  Christians,  original  sin  and  man's  apparent  inabilits 
to  save  himself  is  not  exactly  joyful  news.  "It  that's  all 
there  is,"  as  Peggy  Lee  sings,  then  we  really  are  the  most 
miserable  of  creatures. 

For  the  closed  system  of  secular  so<  iety    unfortunately 
the  message  stops  with  sin.  The  plasms  bat  the  ball  back 
and  forth — first  the  individual  blaming  the  society    then 
the  society  blaming   the   individual     but    the   end    n 
is  nothing.   But   that's  not  all   there   is    Foi   Christians 
original  sin  is  just  the  setup  foi  tin-  gospel    the 
news  of  concrete  hope. 

Christians  have  some  inputs  ol  real  OOWCI  to  otter  amid 

the  disillusionment  and  despair  film  violent  ales 

insights   into    the   nature   ot    man      anil    the    hope   <>i 

m  (  host  We  must  not  overlook  "'  underplay  tin-  g< 

01    the    hope 
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On  the 

Death  of 

Eagles 


By  WILLIAM  E.  GRUBER 


THE  NEWS  that  day  was  of  the  deaths  of  eagles.  Far 
from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  New  York  City,  2,000 
miles  to  the  west  in  the  vast  Wyoming  wilderness, 
the  carcasses  of  more  than  20  bald  and  golden  eagles 
had  been  discovered.  The  eagles — whose  dwindling 
numbers  threatened  to  make  them  only  a  memory — had 
all  been  poisoned. 


That  Saturday  in  New  York  the  weather  was  muggy 
and  hot.  My  wife  and  I,  bucking  traffic  to  Jones  Beach, 
found  a  frightening  demonstration  of  just  how  little  open 
recreation  space  is  left  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  For 
miles  in  each  direction  the  beach  was  literally  covered 
with  people.  We  found  an  empty  patch  of  sand  to  spread 
our  towels  and  had  just  settled  down  when  we  heard 
excited  shouts.  A  small  crowd  was  gathering  at  the 
water's  edge. 

"Look,"  Nancy  said.  "That  man's  caught  something." 

I  saw  the  young  man  from  the  family  next  to  us 
walk  out  of  the  water  and  up  the  beach  toward  us, 
proudly  holding  at  arm's  length  a  big  brown  horseshoe 
crab.  He  carried  it  to  where  his  wife,  two  little  boys,  and 
two  old  women  were  sitting  and  dropped  it  in  the  sand 
in  front  of  their  blanket. 

The  crab  lay  in  the  bone  white  sand,  glistening  in  the 
sun  and  dripping  sea  water,  slowly  moving  its  long 
spiked  tail.  The  boys  and  their  father  huddled  over  it  and 
stared.  Then  the  man  bent  down  and  flipped  it  over  on  its 
rounded  back.  Immobilized  like  an  overturned  turtle,  the 
crab  was  stranded,  its  legs  churning  uselessly  toward 
the  sky. 

"How  long  do  you  think  they'll  torment  that  poor 
thing?"  Nancy  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied.  "There  isn't  any  sense  to  it, 
is  there?" 

"It's  perverse.  Someone  ought  to  go  over  there  and 
stop  it." 

"Do  you  think  we  have  the  right  to  interfere?" 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "Somebody  has  to  inter- 
fere," she  said.  "Don't  they  realize  that  this  has  to  stop 
or  some  morning  we'll  wake  up  and  there  just  won't  be 
any  living  things  left?" 


She  was  right.  There  was  far  more  at  stake  than  the 
life  of  one  crab,  even  more  than  the  lives  of  20  eagles. 
But  I  felt  powerless  to  do  anything  except  to  watch 
and  to  share  the  crab's  agony.  Living  in  a  large  city  tends 
to  make  you  feel  helpless.  There  are  too  many  people 
and  too  many  problems  and  too  many  things  crying 
for  immediate  attention  and  too  little  time  to  work  any- 
thing out.  If  you  live  in  a  city  for  too  long,  you  can 
easily  become  a  cynic. 

For  many  minutes  the  man  and  the  two  boys  con- 
tinued their  games  of  torment,  poking  and  prodding  and 
inspecting  the  crab.  Half  a  dozen  times  I  started  to  get 
up,  and  half  a  dozen  times  I  stopped  myself.  As  the 
crab  lay  in  the  baking-hot  sun,  I  ran  through  the  possible 
ways  I  could  act  to  prevent  just  one  more  senseless  kill- 
ing of  a  living  thing.  I  considered  asking  the  man  if  he 
planned  to  eat  the  crab,  hoping  that  would  make  him 
realize  that  to  kill  without  necessity  was  wrong.  I 
thought  of  pointing  out  to  him  that  the  crab  would  soon 
die  if  it  was  not  returned  to  the  water.  I  toyed  with  the 
notion  of  simply  walking  over,  picking  up  the  crab  and 
returning  it  wordlessly  to  the  sea.  But  each  time  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  I  had  to  do  something,  I  balked. 

I  balked  partly  because  I  feared  a  serious  misunder- 
standing, an  argument,  or  worse.  After  all,  we  had  both 
come  to  the  beach  to  get  relief  from  the  heat  and 
tensions  of  life  in  the  inner  city.  The  beach  was  no 
place  to  continue  that  life.  Besides,  from  what  I  could 
hear,  the  family  spoke  no  English.  Their  skins  were  dark, 
and  mine  was  white.  The  thought  of  one  more  white 
man  telling  them  what  to  do  with  their  lives  made  me 
hesitate.  If  you  are  a  city  dweller,  you  soon  learn  to 
mind  your  own  business,  no  matter  what  you  see,  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  Finders  keepers,  I  said  to  myself, 
and  by  that  law  the  crab  was  his.  I  had  no  right  to 
interfere. 

And  finally,  I  did  nothing  partly  because  something 
told  me  to  wait,  warning  me  that  what  I  was  watching 
had  to  do  with  far  more  than  just  one  man  and  one  crab. 

The  man  and  his  sons  played  with  the  crab  for  a  while 
longer,  and  then  lost  interest.  The  boys  returned  to  the 
ocean  for  more  swimming,  the  man  sat  down  on  the 
blanket.  He  broke  open  cans  of  soft  drink  and  passed 
sandwiches  around.  The  crab  was  apparently  forgotten. 

I  watched  in  sadness  as  the  sun  dried  up  the  last  spots 
of  water  on  its  shell.  The  crab  ceased  to  writhe  and 
tucked  its  legs  up  close  to  its  belly  in  the  position  of 
death.  How  long  would  it  be  before  the  delicate  tissues 
and  membranes  that  took  oxygen  from  sea  water 
ceased  to  function?  How  long  before  the  complex 
process  of  life  came  to  an  end?  How  long  before  the 
flies  came  to  swarm  over  the  lifeless  body? 

As  I  sat  there  and  watched,  I  grew  profoundly  de- 
pressed. Eagles  poisoned  by  thallium  sulfate  in  the 
wilderness  of  Wyoming.  A  crab  left  to  die  on  a  New 
York  beach.  It  all  fit  together.  It  was  all  part  of  the  same 
story.  It  was  all  the  same  mindless  destruction,  and  it 
made  me  sick. 

Nancy  stood  up.  "I'm  going  swimming,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  want  to  watch  any  more." 

I  nodded  slowly,  my  attention  still  fixed  on  the  c  tab 
"I'll  be  along  in  a  little  while." 


The  two  boys  came  back  and  began  to  wrestle  on  the 
sand.  The  man  and  woman  talked  in  a  loud  and  constant 
babble  I  could  not  understand.  Then  there  was  silence. 

The  man  who  had  found  the  crab  ran  his  hands 
through  the  sand  and  stared  out  to  sea.  Then  suddenly 
he  got  up,  brushed  sand  off  his  arms  and  legs,  and  went 
over  to  the  crab.  He  bent  over  and  poked  it.  The  crab 
moved  its  legs  once  more.  The  man  stooped,  picked  it 
up,  and  carried  it  to  the  water.  He  set  the  crab  down 
again  in  the  shallows  and  stood  watching. 

A  wave  came  sliding  in  and  washed  gently  over  the 
crab's  dried-up  shell.  As  the  water  receded  the  pull  or 
the  backwash  sucked  the  crab  a  few  inches  into  the  sea. 
Another  wave  came  in,  and  another,  and  each  time  the 
pull  of  the  water  lifted  and  drew  it  farther  out.  The 
crab  lurched  and  rocked,  its  legs  slowly  beginning  to 
feel  their  way.  Then  one  wave,  bigger  than  the  rest, 
broke  over  it  and  when  the  foam  dissolved,  the  crab 
was  gone. 

Soon  Nancy  came  back  from  her  swim.  "Where's  the 
crab?"  she  asked. 

"He  returned  it,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  sea. 

"He  did?  Did  you  say  anything?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "He  did  it  by  himself.  I  wish  you  had 
been  here.  I   think  I  just  saw  something  of  a  miracle." 

In  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Wyoming  back- 
country  someone  shoots  antelope  out  of  season.  He 
loads  the  carcasses  with  deadly  thallium  sulfate  and 
the  eagles  die.  And  on  a  crowded  New  York  beach 
another  man  humbly  returns  one  dying  horseshoe 
crab  to  the  sea. 

Maybe,  like  a  well-disciplined  child,  he  simply  re- 
membered to  return  one  more  unwanted  plaything  to  its 
place.  Maybe  he  read  the  anger  and  concern  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  near  him.  Maybe  one  of  the  women 
scolded  him  in  the  wise  old  way  of  women  who  know 
that  all  men  are  little  boys  and  play  too  often  and  too 
lightly  with  death. 

Or  maybe,  just  maybe,  one  lonely  man  on  Jones 
Beach — acting  out  of  the  deep  but  sometimes  forgotten 
knowledge  that  nature  does  not  waste  life — was  suddenly 
touched  with  reverence  for  the  right  of  one  horseshoe 
crab  to  live. 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  there  is  still  time.  □ 
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"The  cycle  club  was  totally  my  idea,"  Pastor  Rector  (above)  admits  unapologetically. 

Preacher  Bob's  Cycle  Club 


Text  by  MARTHA  A.  LANE 
Pictures  by  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 
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SENIOR  citizens  sponsoring  a 
motorcycle  race?  A  preacher 
who  leads  a  cycle  club?  A 
preacher's  wife  who  has  her  own 
motorbike?  Not  likely — unless  you 
are  from  St.  John,  Wash. 

The  fellow  responsible  for  these 
"unlikelies"  in  St.  John  is  the  Rev. 
Robert  (Bob)  Rector,  28-year-old  pas- 
tor of  the  town's  United  Methodist 
church.  "I  guess  the  motorcycle  club 
was  totally  my  idea,"  he  admits,  not 
too  apologetically.  "I  had  a  motor- 
cycle and  dreamed  of  a  trail-ride  club 
for  a  long  time.  I  just  went  to  every- 
body with  a  bike  and  said,  'How 
many  of  you  guys  are  interested  in 
starting  a  club?'  Almost  instantly  we 
had  about  15  kids." 

That  was  three  years  ago,  soon 
after  Bob  was  graduated  from  Miff 
School  of  Theology  in  Denver — and 
after  he  had  received  his  church 
board's  permission  to  organize  a 
church-sponsored  motorcycle  club. 

To  join  the  Wheelie  Association,  a 
teen-ager  must  have  a  bike  and  $1.50 
for  annual  dues.  Club  rules  are  few — 
wear  boots  and  safety  helmets  at  all 
times,  attend  worship  service  the 
Sunday  before  a  race  if  you  want  to 
be  eligible  for  trophies,  and  no 
riding  on  roads.  (Few  of  these  cycles 
are  licensed  so  bikes  are  transported 
to  races  and  club  outings  by  truck.) 

Pastor  Rector  is  the  first  to  admit 
that  getting  the  young  teen-agers 
(most  are  13  or  14)  into  church  has 
not  made  for  a  religious  revival:  "My 
reason  for  having  them  come  is  sim- 
ply to  have  them  experience  it.  Most 
have  never  been  in  a  worship  service 
before.  The  ones  I  started  with — they 
are  older  teens  and  have  all  gradu- 
ated now — never  would  have  come 
any  other  way.  Now  they're  ac- 
quainted with  the  church,  know  what 
happens,  feel  that  the  church  is  sort 
of  on  their  side." 

The  Wheelie  Association  has  three 
or  four  races  a  year.  The  "Senior 
Citizens  Classic"  last  April  5  was 
typical.  The  day  before,  half  a  dozen 
shovel-wielding  cyclists  worked  over 
the  half-mile  track  which  is  about 
seven  miles  from  town  "where  they 
won't  disturb  other  people." 

On  race  day,  preliminary  events — 


Club  members  musi  attend  worship  services  the  Sunday 

before  a  race  to  be  eligible  for  prizes.  Many  of  the  riders  /iad  not 

participated  in  .i  church  service  before  joining  the  club 


a  "wheelie"  contest  (rear  wheel  only, 
feet  can't  touch  the  ground)  and 
short  races — got  under  way  shortly 
after  one  o'clock.  Then  came  the 
main  race,  a  one-hour  marathon,  to 
benefit    the   senior-citizen    group    in 


si    John    Senior   citizens   previously 
had  (  oiii'i  ted  pledges  ol  \i  to  I 
each  lap  theii  ridei  completed.  The 
hour's   rule  netted   nearly    $150   foi 
theii  group  s  a<  u\  ities 
Vi\  H  e   pn  i'  >  i  ■   ■"'•   not   new    to 
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these  cyclists.  An  earlier  marathon 
raised  $530  for  Church  World  Ser- 
vice. Club  members  also  have 
mowed  the  church  lawn,  helped  tear 
up  and  replace  a  sidewalk,  and  re- 
roofed  the  church   kitchen. 

The  club  was  formed  for  outings 
not  racing,  and  such  events  still  are 
the  year's  highlights.  Spring  vacation 
finds  the  group  camping  along  the 
Snake  River  or  exploring  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Every  camp-out  has  set 
times  for  pastor-led  discussions  about 
Cod  and  the  church. 

Only  three  basic  things  are  needed 
for  clubs  like  his,  Bob  Rector  says — 
plenty  of  room  to  ride  where  the 
noise  will  not  bother  people,  a 
means  of  transporting  the  bikes,  and 
an    interested    adult.    He    says    little 


Club  service  projects  have 

ranged  from  a  marathon  race  that 

netted  $530  for  Church  World 

Service  to  repairing  a  broken  neon 

cross  on  the  church  (far  right). 

Last  April  the  boys  raced 

to  benefit  a  senior-citizen  club. 

While  one  rider  whizzes  by, 

adults  tally  the  laps  completed  by 

"their"  boys  (above).  Spills 

like  the  one  at  right  are  rare  as 

many  curves  and  jumps  built  into 

the  course  keep  speeds   low. 
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danger  is  involved  in  trail  riding  or 
in  racing  if  the  track  has  plenty  of 
curves  to  keep  the  speed  down.  In 
three  years  the  Wheelie  Association 
has  had  no  serious  injuries.  Still, 
parents  sign  a  form  absolving  church 
and  pastor  of  responsibility  for  acci- 
dents. 

"We  found  community  response  to 
be  genuinely  warm,"  the  young  pas- 
tor told  us.  "Even  the  people  who 
thought  the  church  was  here  only  for 
funerals  appreciate  our  attempt  to 
join  with  this  segment  of  youth.  The 
goodwill  produced  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic shot  in  the  arm." 

Then  he  confessed  another  reason 
he  approves  of  bike  clubs:  "The  min- 
ister who  likes  to  ride  a  motorcycle 
now  has  a  legitimate  way  to  do  it!"  □ 
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Tm  Through  With  Church  Work 


By  BEA  HAMMOND 


FOR  MORE  THAN  25  hectic  years  I  baked  brownies, 
served  turkey  dinners,  decoupaged  wastebaskets,  dec- 
orated Christmas  candles,  chauffeured  youth  groups, 
led  discussions,  manned  the  thrift  shop,  and  brewed 
enough  coffee  to  inundate  Connecticut.  In  my  spare  time 
I  groped  my  way  up  the  ladder  of  church  offices  from 
clean-up-the-kitchen  chairman  to  president  of  the  worn 
en's  association. 

During  most  of  these  years  I  never  was  completely  free 
from  the  nagging  question,  "Why  do  I  continue  to  in- 
volve myself  in  such  fruitless  activities  which  have  nar- 
rowed my  spiritual  horizons  to  the  point  where  my  most 
common  emotions  are  frustration,  frenzy,  and  fatigue?" 

It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  me  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  question  would  never  be  resolved  satis- 
factorily, and  frankly  I  only  regret  the  delay.  However, 
once  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there  was  no  good  answer, 
I  did  go  into  action.  I  submitted  mass  resignations  from  all 
committees  and  offices.  I  also  returned  to  college  to  see 
if  I  could  make  some  sort  of  worthwhile  contribution  to 
society.  Now  I  have  a  master's  degree  in  library  science 
and  am  quite  excited  by  my  new  "after  fifty"  career. 

From  the  furor  my  abdication  caused  among  the  sister- 
hood, one  would  have  thought  that  I  was  an  overage  mili- 
tant who  had  planted  a  bomb  under  the  church  steps. 

From  my  observations,  women's  organizations  in 
churches  and  otherwise  are  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  reality  of  the  world  around  them  and  provide  nice 
snug  security  blankets  for  those  who  like  to  feel  they  are 
discharging  a  token  obligation  to  society  while  strenuous- 
ly resisting  change. 

My  cynicism  does  not  stem  from  the  tenet  of  the 
Women's  Lib  Movement  that  those  engaged  in  volun- 
teer work  are  demeaning  womanhood.  I  do  not  feel 
inferior  because  I  have  not  been  paid  a  salary  for  using 
my  small  talents  to  help  others,  but  I  do  get  infuriated 
at  all  the  "wheel  spinning"  I  have  done  merely  to  per- 
petuate the  "Christian  worker"  myth. 

According  to  many  eminent  religious  leaders,  the 
churches  experienced  a  renaissance  in  the  1950s  and  '60s. 
Construction  was  at  an  all-time  high,  in  suburbia  at  least, 
and  storefront  churches  appeared  in  the  inner  cities.  For- 
mal worship  patterns  unbent  enough  to  introduce  folk 
singing,  rock  festivals,  and  individually  written  marriage 
services.  Younger  members  were  investigating  Zen  and 
I  Ching.  After  the  Cod-is-dead  issue  died,  religion  was 
being  equated  with  relevancy.  But  despite  this  apparent 
breaking  of  old  molds,  the  average  woman  church  worker 
has  not  changed. 

I  have  long  been  puzzled  over  the  apparent  dichotomy 


of  church  objectives.  Is  the  primary  one  to  build  an  edi- 
fice to  compete  with  or,  better  yet,  dwarf  the  newly 
completed  one  in  a  more  affluent  suburb?  Could  it  be  to 
erect  sprawling  educational  buildings  with  foam  cushions 
and  diffuse  lighting  to  render  Christian  teaching  more 
palatable  and  painless?  Exactly  what  relationship  does 
this  preoccupation  with  size  and  comfort  bear  to  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  church — the  worship  of  God? 
Once   this  was   the   primary   reason   for  its   existence. 

It  is  disheartening  to  have  to  admit  that  the  church  has 
apparently  abandoned  all  hope  of  feeding  our  spiritual 
needs  without  first  satisfying  our  material  wants.  In  this 
respect  denomination  vies  with  denomination  and  church 
with  church.  The  old  yardstick  of  measurement  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Christian  teaching  by  the  manner  in  which 
members  apply  it  to  daily  living  has  been  discarded.  Mea- 
surement is  through  concrete  achievements  and  piles  of 
statistics— height  of  spires,  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
number  of  classrooms,  and  weekly  attendance. 

This  intense  preoccupation  with  construction,  expan- 
sion, and  attendance  has  left  its  mark  on  the  church  fam- 
ily. We  may  be  spiritually  stunted,  but  we  are  fast  becom- 
ing the  most  ingenious  and  successful  fund  raisers  in  the 
country — especially  the  women.  We  not  only  knit,  bake, 
promote  bazaars  and  rummage  sales,  man  thrift  shops, 
and  serve  spaghetti  suppers,  but  we  buy  cosmetics, 
jewelry,  greeting  cards,  and  household  gadgets  to  keep 
the  coffers  filled  while  depleting  our  own. 

Our  sins  of  commission  in  the  money-raising  arena 
would  be  less  serious  than  they  are  if  our  motives  were 
less  petty.  For  our  projects  are  not  intended  primarily  to 
clothe  the  needy,  feed  the  hungry,  or  comfort  the  af- 
flicted. Rather,  we  lean  toward  avocado  kitchen  equip- 
ment, area  rugs,  and  Scotchgarded  lounge  furniture. 

If  statistics  are  to  be  believed,  there  are  more  than  10 
million  Protestant  churchwomen  actively  engaged  in  such 
projects.  I  can  hear  their  concerted  protests,  "But  you're 
being  unfair — we  don't  spend  all  our  time  raising  money!" 
They  are  quite  correct.  Some  of  our  time  is  spent  wrestling 
with  a  rudimentary  form  of  mental  gymnastics  known  as 
study  groups.  This  is  an  area  in  which  I  dare  speak  as  an 
expert.  For  years  I've  been  a  front-row  participant,  and 
a  group  leader  more  times  than  I  care  to  remember.  Al- 
though lately  some  of  the  less  conservative  members  of 
our  group  have  been  referring  to  these  gatherings  as  "en- 
counters" or  "rap  sessions,"  let  me  asssure  you  that  the 
format  and  attention  span  has  not  changed  in  20  years. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  down  group  leaders.  They 
are  willing,  well-intentioned  members  who,  after  poring 
for  an  hour  or  so  over  the  guides  and  question-and-an- 
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swer  sheets,  attempt  to  capsule  a  semester's  course  into 
one  half-hour  period.  Rarely  are  they  or  their  audience 
sufficiently  trained  or  interested  in  the  subject,  and  the 
discussion  soon  veers  onto  baby-sitting  problems,  self- 
cleaning  ovens,  and   mini  vs.   midi. 

Churchwomen,  too,  are  as  prone  to  the  same  internal 
organization  squabbles  as  any  clubwomen.  Yet  somehow, 
the  pointless  bickering  in  the  women's  association  is  far 
more  irritating  than  that  found  in  the  garden  club.  But 
inasmuch  as  laborers  in  the  church  vineyard  are  at  a 
premium,  tact  and  diplomacy  are  not  required  of  them. 
Consequently,  many  women  who  work  like  beavers  but 
who  find  it  impossible  to  establish  any  sort  of  group  rap- 
port are  given,  by  default,  responsibilities  which  call  for 
wiser,  cooler  heads.  We  woo,  pamper,  and  give  in  to  the 
whims  of  these  individuals,  not  because  we  radiate  good- 
will but  because  we  are  desperate  for  their  services. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  serious  failing  we  church- 
women  share  with  members  of  secular  organizations. 
Whenever  we  meet — which  is  all  too  often — we  must 
serve  refreshments.  There  is  usually  much  preliminary 
discussion  as  to  who  is  and  who  is  not  on  a  diet  and 
on  the  merits  of  the  current  dietary  fad.  But  when  the 
chips  are  down,  everyone  does  her  share  in  depleting  the 
piles  of  sweet  rolls  and  sandwiches.  For  even  as  we  nod 
with  empathy  as  the  speaker  graphically  portrays  the 
plight  of  the  Pakistani  refugees  or  of  our  own  nation's  sub- 
merged third,  we  snack  and  sip  away. 

Actually,  what  do  we  accomplish  by  all  our  dashing 
about?  I  have  never  been  able  to  shed  the  worrisome 
thought  that  I  would  be  performing  a  more  useful  service 
by  staying  home  cleaning  up  the  house,  writing  letters, 
and  being  available  for  family  problems  and  confidences 
than  by  leaping  from  church  function  to  church  function. 
How  important  was  it  that  I  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
morning  embroiled  in  a  discussion  of  how  best  to  raise 
money  for  a  silver  and/or  pewter  tea  service?  (The  final 


vote  was  for  silver  as,  even  though  it  requires  frequent 
polishing,  it  is  so  much  richer  looking.)  On  the  day  this 
momentous  decision  was  made,  we  had  to  table  a  worth- 
while  community   project   because   time    ran   out. 

And  speaking  of  hospitality,  our  church  like  many 
others,  has  an  overactive  committee  in  this  area.  We  go 
all  out  to  welcome  newcomers,  visit  the  sick,  and  carry 
casseroles  to  the  bereaved.  But  all  this  is  a  mere  sideline 
to  our  real  objective.  We  are  actually  in  business  to  get 
the  unsuspecting  prospect  to  volunteer  for  committee 
work  before  some  nonchurch  organization  nabs  her. 

To  be  truthful,  my  aversion  to  spending  the  rest  of  my 
active  years  on  such  a  treadmill  is  not  due  entirely  to  the 
emphasis  on  fund  raising.  The  church's  diverse  social  ac- 
tivities also  add  fire  to  the  rebellious  coals.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  church  played  a  vital  social  as  well  as 
religious  role  in  the  community.  Today  this  is  true  only  in 
rare  and  isolated  cases.  On  the  frontier,  church  and  school 
were  the  only  respectable  outlets  for  sociability.  But  with 
ever-increasing  urbanization  we  are  suffering  from  the 
problems  in  reverse — too  many  social  activities  for  even 
a  four-day  workweek. 

The  church  I  attend  has  recently  added  another  activity 
to  its  more  than  full  program.  To  promote  "togetherness" 
or  perhaps  to  encourage  group  dynamics,  from  which 
most  of  us  are  suffocating,  it  inaugurated  a  series  of 
family  dinners  immediately  following  the  late  Sunday 
worship  service.  Sunday  is  really  something  now.  Saturday 
night  bridge  or  a  late  movie  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am 
usually  busy  frying  chicken  or  concocting  a  casserole  to  be 
reheated  the  next  day.  After  the  eleven  o'clock  service 
one  of  the  family  dashes  home  for  the  dish.  Then  it's 
back  to  church  to  set  up  tables,  make  coffee,  and  clean 
up  the  kitchen  just  in  time  to  peek  at  the  setting  sun. 
Such  stresses  do  no!  revitalize  our  faith.  Rather  they  wear 
it  down  by  organizational  erosion. 

Many  of  the  large  urban  churches  now  are  staffed  with 
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trained  advisers  who  function  rather  like  a  ship's  cruise 
director.  No  one  must  endure  a  dull  or  even  a  quiet 
moment.  Once-happy  introverts  are  dragged  into  the  thick 
of  wholesome,  planned  entertainment.  Group  participa- 
tion seems  to  have  become  a  requisite  of  salvation. 

I  am  all  for  the  church  encouraging  social  responsi- 
bility and  action,  but  its  present  activities  seem  to  me  to 
stress  commitment  to  the  wrong  goals.  They  emphasize 
group  "fellowship"  within  the  denominational  circle.  Im- 
portant community  action  such  as  reading  to  the  blind, 
regular  visits  to  the  elderly  (both  in  and  out  of  rest 
homes),  staffing  day-care  centers,  and  working  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  get  short  shrift  in  the  project 
department. 

When  I  discovered  that  this  myopic  view  seemed  to  be 
an  institutional  disease  which  the  members  prefer  to  live 
with  rather  than  have  treated,  I  decided  that  rebellion 
was  the  only  answer.  I  regret  that  I  waited  so  long.  Let 
my  more  resilient  sisters  pour  tea,  bake,  and  enjoy  the 
camaraderie  of  the  "Vital  Issues"  study  group.  I  am  enjoy- 
ing a  richer  experience. 

When  I  attend  church  I  am  ready  to  worship,  to  learn, 
to  question,  and  to  meditate  on  what  is  involved  in  trying 
to  live  by  Christian  tenets.  What's  more,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  I  have  time  to  try  to  apply  the  church's 
teachings  in  my  day-to-day  relationships.  □ 


Readers'  Response 


Comments 


/  am  wondering  if  it  isn't  the  overorganization  of  the 
larger  churches  today  that  the  author  resents.  Too  many 
demands  are  made  on  the  wrong  things — like  "more 
money  to  conference  claims" — and  so  little  is  said  about 
spending  or  working  more  in  missions  and  loving  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves,  which  are  the  primary  reasons  for 
the  church's  existence. — Mrs.  Lon  E.  Frost,  Sidney,  Mont. 

/  feel  that  the  author  after  25  years  of  active,  busy 
service  in  the  church  has  more  than  earned  a  rest — time 
to  contemplate  and  let  other  younger  women  carry  on. 
I  do  not  agree  that  spirituality  needs  quiet  contemplation, 
however.  There  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  revitalize 
one's  faith  working  with  a  group  of  dedicated,  like- 
minded  women.  — Lois  L.  Walter,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

Few  women  I  know  in  church  work  are  out  of  touch 
with  reality  and  few  resist  change.  Most  women  in  church 
work  are  "with  it"  and  know  the  value  of  social  respon- 
sibility. —Dr.  Clair  W.  Black,  Westwood,  N.J. 

/  think  many  times  we  could  be  calling  on  members 
and  prospective  members  instead  of  just  meeting  and 
"reading  a  piece."  But  I  think  our  United  Methodist 
Women  groups  are  very  much  in  touch  with  the  world. 

Articles  like  this  are  good.  They  make  us  stop  and 
evaluate  our  own  position  and  our  own   church. 

In  what  other  place  can  the  average  woman  study  than 

in  society  study  programs?  But  it  shouldn't  end   there. 

— Mrs.  Roy  Young,  Hardin,  Mo. 


1.  Women's  groups  per  se  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
in  the  local  church. 

12.5%  agree  75%  disagree  12.5%  other 

2.  "Men's  groups"  and  "women's  groups"  cause  a  false 
dichotomy  in  the  church  family.  Both  should  be  discon- 
tinued in  favor  of  heterogeneous  groups. 

23%  agree  67%  disagree  10%  other 

3.  Women's  groups  are  the  cornerstones  of  most  con- 
gregations. 

62.5%  agree  27%  disagree  10.5%  other 

4.  Church  members  are  expected  to  do  too  much  "busy 
work." 

42%  agree  44%  disagree  14%  other 


/  see  a  healthier  trend  in  the  past  ten  years  than  the 
author  does.  I  like  the  family  involvement  which  I  now 
see  in  church,  and  I  believe  younger  women  are  less 
dictatorial  than  were  leaders  of  20  years  ago. 

—Mrs.  Halbert  A.  Cornell,  Endicott,  N.Y. 

Churchwomen  are  playing  a  vital  role  in  a  changing 
world.  We  are  all  prone  to  be  reluctant  to  change,  but 
Cod's  love  and  his  message  is  for  every  generation.  The 
women  in  the  church  are  rendering  their  services  in 
Christian  love  and  dedication. 

Frankly,  I  tire  of  individuals  who  are  eager  to  mini- 
mize the  influence  of  church  work.  It  has  always  been 
important  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  should  be 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  those  who  tire 
of  it.  — The  Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Snow,  Lawrence,  Mich. 


5.  Most  church-group   activities   are   really   unnecessary. 
14%  agree  69%  disagree  17%  other 

6.  Working  in   the  community   is   more   important   than 
many,  many  church  activities. 

25%  agree  44%  disagree  31%  other 


/  agree  with  the  author  that  it  is  useless  for  church 
people  to  run  themselves  ragged  to  keep  up  with  church 
activities  if  they  leave  Christ  out  of  their  daily  lives  by 
not  taking  time  to  pray,  read  the  Bible,  love  their  neigh- 
bors, and — especially — take  time  for  their  own  families. 

— Sarah  Allaman,  Monmouth,  III. 


7.  The  author  no  longer  does  her  "fair  share"  at  church. 
37%  agree  44%  disagree  19%  other 
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No  one  should  feel  burdened  by  the  work  of  the 
church,  but  enriched  because  of  it.  If  we  cannot  achieve 
this,  then  we  have  failed. 

— Mrs.  Kathryn  Durga,  Six  Lakes,  Mich. 


There  are  many  women  who,  like  myself,  continue  to 
work  in  women's  organizations  in  church  because  we 
do  not  know  what  to  put  in  its  place  to  take  care  of 
our  share  of  the  world's  needs.  But  somehow  the  pro- 
grams from  headquarters  seem  to  be  beyond  the  interest 
of  so  many  women.  They  say  the  books  are  "so  hard" 
and  the  programs  they  use  often  seem  artificial  because 
they  do  not  come  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  involved. 

The  church  should  work  for  greater  involvement  in 
sharing  groups — like  Yokefellow.  Then  outreach  would 
come  from  the  hearts  of  Christians  who  are  truly  com- 
mitted because  they  know  themselves  better  and  there- 
fore can  come  closer  to  meeting  the  needs  of  others — 
and  can  reach  within  for  the  strength  of  Cod. 

— Irene  C.  Bear,  Ruston,  La. 

When  I  think  of  the  many  worthwhile  study  groups  I 
have  attended  (without  lunch),  I  feel  sorry  for  the  author. 
When  church  members  refuse  to  give  of  themselves  and 
their  time,  the  church  and  society  will  be  in  trouble.  I 
truly  believe  that  "service  is  the  rent  we  owe  for  the 
space  we  occupy."  This  service  should  emanate  naturally 
from  Christian  love.     — Ruth  A.  Wagner,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Women's  organizations  give  members  a  chance  to 
meet  and  discuss  the  needs  of  the  church  and  decide 
what  they  can  do  to  help.  Our  society  here  each  year 
gives  to  missions  as  much  as  or  more  than  some  of  the 
larger  churches  in  the  conference.  We  also  help  out 
with  the  local  needs.  I  for  one  enjoy  the  fellowship  of 
the  other  women  in  the  society.  As  far  as  resisting  change, 
we  have  kept  up  with  the  new  ideas  of  what  we  can 
do  for  the  community  and  church  as  much  as  those  who 
are  working  for  the  community  alone. 

I  really  think  if  everyone  in  the  church  gave  his  tithe, 
the  women's  organizations  would  not  have  to  put  on 
dinners,  bazaars,  bake  sales,  and  so  on. 

— Mrs.  Helen  E.  Duvall,  Mount  Olive,  III. 

/  agree  in  principle  with  much  of  what  Bea  Hammond 
says,  but  I  feel  she  has  thrown  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water.  Many  organizations  and  group  meetings  can 
be  channels  to  public  service  and  social  action.  Prayer 
groups,  Bible  studies,  and  similar  activities  should  lead  to 
action,  but  some  are  self-contained  and  self-satisfying. 
In  some  cases  they  may  be  therapeutic  for  some  in- 
dividuals, which  is  good  in  itself.  So  it  is  impossible  to 
say  certain  organizations  in  the  church  are  good  or  bad 
unless  we  know  what  the  groups  are  doing. 

—The  Rev.  Gaylord  D.  Howell,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

/  am  becoming  involved  more  than  ever  before.  I 
recently  retired  and  for  the  first  time  I  am  discovering 
how  much  can  be  done  for  missions,  for  neighborhood 
projects,  and  in  ecumenical  endeavors. 

If  we  can  keep  "others"  as  our  watchword,  I  believe 
we  can  avoid  the  busyness  of  bazaars,  rummage  sales, 
and  suppers.  — Mrs.  Alfred  Johnson,  Waverly,  N.Y. 

Because  I  see  the  church  as  Cod's  church  and  not  our 
church,  I  want  us — men  and  women,  the  laity — to  get 
involved  in  Cod's  business,  to  love  Cod  and  our  fellow- 
man.  I,  too,  am  discouraged  by  all  the  things  Bea  Ham- 


mond points  out.  But  I  also  believe  that  Cod  always 
leaves  a  remnant  and  I  am  willing  to  be  one  of  that 
remnant. 

I,  too,  am  through  with  making  brownies  and  partv 
sandwiches.  But  I  am  not  through  with  trying  to  turn 
church  people  toward  Cod's  real  purpose. 

— Mrs.  John  E.  Galbraith,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

The  church  has  a  bad  habit  of  finding  a  good  worker 
who  can  do  almost  every  task  and  then  working  that 
person  until  he  or  she  is  burned  out.  Some  day,  some- 
how, I  would  like  to  see  everyone  contribute  his  time 
to  some  church  activity,  which  would  eliminate  the  few 
doing  all  the  work.  In  accomplishing  a  task  that  is  of 
benefit  to  others,  one  can  receive  a  reward  of  satisfaction 
that  will  strengthen  his  faith  and  love  of  Cod. 

— Name  withheld  on  request 

Church  members'  aims  should  be  to  win  the  lost  to 
Christ.  The  church  should  challenge  them  to  be  "about 
their  Father's  business"  rather  than  to  be  busy  in  program 
planning  and  things  that  do  not  show  love  for  those  out- 
side the  church. 

Some — not  most — church  activities  are  unnecessary. 
Those  that  dwell  on  raising  money  are  unnecessary — and 
time  consuming.  If  a  person's  heart  is  right  with  Cod,  he 
will  give  as  the  Lord  prospers  him. 

— Elmer  Hauser,  Martin,  N.Dak. 

As  a  welfare  caseworker  in  a  previous  church,  I  asked 
the  Sunday-school  class  which  I  taught  to  help  with  some 
clients'  problems.  They  offered  money  but  nothing  more. 
In  my  present  church,  I've  asked  my  class  to  help  get 
patients  to  our  center  for  therapy  and  to  help  with  the 
exercise  program  for  daily  treatment — no  response. 
There's  no  time  left  after  Women's  Society,  circle,  choir, 
Little  League,  Scouts. 

I  feel  I  am  walking  more  "in  His  steps"  at  work  than 
at  church. — Mrs.   Carl   Kirkley,  Jr.,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

/  think  Women's  Society  has  a  purpose — a  great  organi- 
zation. However,  I  think  all  too  many  women's  groups 
can't  get  away  from  being  Ladies  Aids.  They  completeh 
disregard  the  available  guides  for  meetings,  and  so  on. 
However,  there  must  be  fund-raising  to  meet  budgets 
and  pledges.  And  so  many  are  willing  workers. 

The  group  must  work  in  the  way  it  is  happiest.  What'" 
wrong  with  that?  — Name  withheld  on  request 

A  "something  for  each  individual"  rather  than  ever) 
thing  for  everyone"  seems  to  be  an  ideal  offering  for  a 
church  to  make  for  its  members.  A  chun  h  member  Still 
doing  at  50  what  he  or  she  did  at  25  has  not  grown 
very  much.  This  could  be  the  fault  of  the  church  a^  mm  '> 
as   the  individual. — Mrs.   J.   A.   Martin,   Birmingham,   Ala. 

/  am  now  involved  more  than  e\  er  In  t  hurt  h  a<  t/\  itles 
Some  are  very  worthwhile  and  necessar)  But  I  get  so  in 
volved  that  Sundays  become  another  workda)  instead 
of  a  day  of  worship  and  being  quiet  with  God  Even 
though  I  feel  the  author  is  correct  '  don't  feel  that  mj 
resigning  irom  all  positions  would  be  the  answei 

— Paul  I).  Merrifield,  Howe,  ind 
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TO  A  PHILATELIST,  postage  stamps 
are  more  than  colorful,  exquisite 
works  of  art.  They  tell  stories,  speak 
of  history,  and  record  advances  in  many 
fields  of  human  endeavor.  And,  like  those 
reproduced  herewith,  stamps  can  even 
commemorate  personalities  and  events 
in  the  life  of  a  church. 

A  philatelist,  however,  does  not  always 
confine  himself  to  adhesive  stamps.  He 
may  seek  rare  or  interesting  postmarks, 
slogan  cancellations,  and  cachets — pic- 
tures on  envelopes.  Since  world  govern- 
ments issue  stamps  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  many  collectors  now  are 
specializing  in  certain  fields. 

One  who  specializes  in  religion  in 
general  and  Methodism  in  particular  is 
Mrs.  Lee  Kleinhans  of  Merced,  Calif.,  who 
lasl  vear  received  top  awards  at  national 
philatelic  exhibitions.  Her  Methodist  items 
range  from  th(>  not-so-obvious-  a  post- 
mark from  Bartley,  Nebr.,  for  example 
belongs  in  her  collection. 

What  possible  connection  tan  there  In- 
between  Bartley,  Nebr..  mu\  Methodism? 

"The  community  w.is  organized  dn  luK 


■_- 


3,  1886,  and  was  named  for  the  Rev.  Allen  Bartley,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister  who  homesteaded  the 
land,"  she  explains. 

Mrs.  Kleinhans  likes  to  compare  her  finds  to  those  of  a 
prospector  who  uncovers  a  gold  nugget. 

Thus,  in  her  search  for  Methodist  "gold,"  Mrs.  Klein- 
hans discovered  that  Methodism's  most  famous  brothers, 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  did  not  appear  on  postage 
stamps  until  1967.  Even  then  the  honor  did  not  come 
from  their  native  England  but  from  the  islands  of  St.  Kitts, 
Nevis,  and  Anguilla  (Nos.  7  and  8  on  page  38)  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  three  island-nations  honored  another 
early  Methodist  pioneer  from  England,  Dr.  Thomas  Coke 
(9)  who  made  the  first  of  his  frequent  trips  to  America 
in  1784.  Not  only  was  Coke  a  colleague  and  friend  of 
the  Wesleys,  he  also  preached  in  the  Caribbean.  Another 
Caribbean  island,  St.  Vincent,  issued  stamps  to  com- 
memorate autonomy  from  British  Methodism  in  1967 
(1-2-3-4),  as  did  Antigua  (22-24). 

Mrs.  Kleinhans  is  not  alone  in  her  search  for  Method- 
ist items.  The  medium  of  information  exchange  is  a  300- 
member  Methodist  Philatelic  Society  organized  a  few 
years  ago  by  J.  T.  (Tom)  Aungiers,  an  English  civil  servant. 
Most  of  the  members  live  in  Great  Britain,  but  some  60 
are  in  the  United  States,  with  others  around  the  world. 
One  founding  member  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bank  man- 
ager in  England.  Mrs.  Kleinhans,  incidentally,  is  the  wife 
of  a  Lutheran  air-force  chaplain. 

It  was  Mr.  Aungiers  who  persuaded  British  postal 
authorities  to  approve  a  special  handstamp  showing 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  on  horseback. 
This  handstamp  was  used  only  on  March  2,  1968,  the 
177th  anniversary  of  Wesley's  death.  Since  then  the 
British  authorities  have  approved  more  than  20  hand- 
stamps   commemorating   various   aspects   of   Methodism. 

As  the  movement  grew,  more  and  more  Methodist- 
related  stamps  and  postmarks  were  discovered.  With  the 
help  of  colleagues  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Sweden,  Mr.  Aungiers  published  a  44-page,  illus- 
trated Methodist  Stamp  and  Postmark  Catalogue  in  1970. 
A  year  later  the  publication  of  U.S.  Methodism  on  Stamps 
and  Postmarks  coincided  with  the  12th  World  Methodist 
Conference  at  the  University  of  Denver.  The  U.S.  book- 
let treats  such  topics  as  presidents  who  were  Methodists, 
franking  signatures  of  Methodists  in  Congress,  Methodist 
place  names,  slogan  cancellations  commemorating  the 
founding  of  Methodist  colleges  and  universities — and,  of 
course,  famous  Methodists  on  U.S.  stamps. 

Included  in  Mrs.  Kleinhans'  prize-winning  collection  is 
an  eye-catching  page  titled  "First  Methodist  on  the 
Moon!"  (Commander  Alan  Bean,  a  recent  speaker  at  the 
General  Conference  of  The  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  took  a  small  banner  from  his  church  on  the 
epic  Apollo  12  flight  in  November,  1969.)  Stepping  back 
into  U.S.  history,  collectors  of  Methodist-related  stamps 
find  one  issued  in  1969  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
the  daring  exploration  of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  John 
Wesley  Powell  (12),  who  was  a  Methodist  minister's  son. 
Other  Methodists  so  honored  include  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee 
(14)  who  opened  up  Oregon  Territory  to  the  church  in 
the  early  1800s  and  Walter  Reed  (19),  conqueror  of  yel- 
low fever,  whose  father  was  a  Methodist  circuit  rider. 

Regrettably,  no  stamp  has  yet  been  issued  to  com- 
memorate the  feats  of  the  greatest  circuit  rider  of  them 


all — Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  founder  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  America.  However,  a  cacheted  envelope  was 
created  last  October  to  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Asbury's  arrival  in  the  colonies.  It  was  postmarked  in 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  same  day  some  covers  were 
cancelled  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  where  Bishops  Coke  and 
Asbury  founded  the  first  Methodist  college  in  America. 

Overseas  Methodists  who  have  appeared  on  stamps 
issued  in  their  own  countries  include  Sir  Winston  Scott 
(18),  named  governor  general  of  Barbados  in  the  Carib- 
bean in  1967;  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  (20)  of  National- 
ist China;  and  the  late  William  V.  S.  Tubman  (15),  long- 
time president  of  Liberia.  Stamps  from  the  Tonga 
Islands  in  the  South  Seas  are  of  interest  because  mem- 
bers of  the  Tongan  royal  family  have  been  Methodists 
for  generations.  King  Taufa'  ahau  Tupou  IV  (5),  crowned 
by  Methodist  ministers  on  July  4,  1967,  is  a  lay  preacher. 
His  famous  mother,  the  late  Queen  Salote,  taught  in  a 
Methodist  Sunday  school  most  of  her  adult  life. 

Collectors  well  versed  in  world  Methodist  history  know 
that  Nathaniel  Gilbert  (23),  a  British  planter  on  the 
island  of  Antigua,  was  the  father  of  the  Caribbean  church 
which  now  comprises  the  autonomous  Methodist  Con- 
ference of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Americas. 

One  would  have  to  be  an  astute  observer  to  recognize 
the  design  on  a  1965  U.S.  Christmas  stamp  (21)  as  a 
reproduction  of  the  weather-vane  figure  on  Peoples 
United  Methodist  Church  at  Newburyport,  Mass.;  and 
if  he  learns  that  hymn  645  in  the  British  Methodist 
hymnal  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  will  want  the 
1971  United  Kingdom  stamp  honoring  the  author  (13). 

No  one  searching  for  "Methodist  gold"  expects  his 
collection  to  demand  fabulous  prices  on  the  market — at 
least  not  in  the  near  future.  There  is  no  stamp  com- 
parable to  the  British  Guiana  "one  cent  magenta"  issued 
in  1856  and  valued  now  around  $50,000. 

Philately  as  a  hobby,  or  as  a  business,  is  only  about 
125  years  old;  specializing  in  religion  or  the  church  is 
more  recent.  Since  Methodism  is  a  world  church,  how- 
ever, the  search  in  this  category  can  lead  to  far  places 
and  unusual  events,  at  least  one  of  them  tragic.  Method- 
ists in  the  Fiji  Islands  designed  a  cachet  to  commemo- 
rate the  missionary  work  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baker  who 
was  murdered  there  in  1867.  In  England  recently  a 
Methodist  church  group  flew  some  covers  by  rocket  to 
raise  funds  for  building  a  mission.  Most  of  the  covers 
were  burned  when  the  rocket  crashed,  but  the  50  that 
survived  are  much  in  demand. 

Central  Hall,  London,  the  largest  Methodist  church  in 
England,  was  featured  on  a  United  Nations'  postage 
stamp  (17)  because  the  first  UN  General  Assembly  was 
held  there  in  1946.  The  tiny  west  African  republic  of 
Gambia  issued  more  than  one  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  a  Method- 
ist mission  there  in  1821  (6-10-11).  A  1968  Gambia  stamp 
commemorating  International  Human  Rights  Year  bore 
the  picture  of  a  Gambia  Methodist  church  (16). 

Unexplored  territory  remains  so  the  Methodist  philately 
field  is  wide  open.  Several  important  church  anniversa- 
ries occur  this  year,  and  there  will  be  others  in  the  future. 
A  number  of  important,  history-making  Methodist  leaders 
remain  to  be  honored.  As  long  as  the  Methodist  "gold 
rush"  is  on,  who  knows  when  and  where  the  biggest, 
brightest  nugget  will  be  found?         — Herman  B.  Teeter 
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Your  Faith 


Christians  seeking  truth  always  have  questions  about 
their  faith,  and  Iowa  Bishop  James  S.  Thomas  discusses 
some  of  them  each  month  on  this  page.  Send  yours  to 
him   c/o   TOGETHER,   Box  423,   Park  Ridge,   III.  60068. 


Can   a   person   be   Christian   without  being   religious? 


+  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  most 
religious  people,  the  Pharisees,  gave 
Jesus  the  greatest  concern.  They  were  so 
religious  that  they  lost  the  capacity  to 
love.  But  following  Christ  is  not  an  either- 
or  business.  It  includes  the  highest  and 
holiest  things  we  know.  The  secular  and 


the  sacred,  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  the 
temple  and  the  market  place — all  these 
are  the  meeting  places  of  God  and  man. 
A  person  can  be  Christian  without  being 
traditionally  religious,  but  he  cannot  fol- 
low Christ  without  being   reverent. 


When  will  black  churches  replace  their  white  pictures  of  Jesus? 


+  This  is  not  a  question  of  time  but  of 
perspective.  It  is  true  that  artists  have 
often  portrayed  Jesus  with  Caucasian 
features.  But  the  writer  of  Galatians  had 
the  right  idea  when  he  said:  "So  there  is 
no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, between   slaves  and  free  men,  be- 


tween men  and  women;  you  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus."  (Galatians  3:28,  Good 
News.) 

When  artists  understand  this  (and 
viewers  believe  it),  their  pictures  of  Christ 
will  not  be  racial  but  universally  human. 


How  can  the  church  withdraw  from  war-related  investments? 


+  The  simplest  way  is  likely  to  miss  the 
heart  of  the  issue:  withdraw  all  invest- 
ments from  every  corporation  that  has 
any  war  contracts.  But  is  that  all  there 
is  to  war  relationship?  Certainly  not.  The 
church  is  people  before  it  is  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  the  investment  of  a  general 
board  that  holds  money  in  trust,  but  it  is 
also  the  banker,  housewife,  layman,  or 


farmer  who,  unknowingly,  is  engaged 
in  some  war-related  activity  without  any 
idea  of  what  it  might  be. 

A  more  basic  question  is:  How  can  all 
Christians  withdraw  support  from  the 
systems  which  make  war?  When  we 
begin  to  work  on  that  question,  the 
problem  of  war  investments  no  longer 
will   arise. 


Where  did  Cain's  wife  come  from? 


+  What  is  likely  being  asked  is,  How 
could  Cain  find  a  wife  when,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  Adam  and  Eve  were 
the  only  persons  on  earth  at  that  time? 
What  must  not  be  overlooked  is  thai 
the  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  exact  history. 


It  is  the  Word  of  God  written  by  insp 
but   imperfect  men.   It  does   not  take  as 
much   faith  to  believe  in  every   word  of 
the  Bible  as  it  does  to  b<  it  God  s 

Word  comes  through  all  the  litemiy   im- 
perfections of  these  66  books. 
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From  dawn  to  dusk  the  sounds  of  children  ring  through  the  Brays'  home  in  Happy  Hill. 

Love  to  Happy  Hill 

Text  by  Louise  Davis    /    Pictures  by  Gerald   Holly 


Reprinted  from  The  Nashville  Jennes- 
sean  Magazine.  Copyright  1971  by 
Tennessean  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  used  by 
permission. — Your    Editors 
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THE  DAY  the  floor  collapsed  un- 
der Santa  Claus  was  a  turning 
point  for  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Bray  and 
her  40  or  so  neighborhood  children. 
"The  children  were  jumping  up 
and  down  as  we  distributed  the 
Christmas  presents,"  Mrs.  Bray  re- 
calls. "My  husband  was  dressed  like 
Santa  Claus,  and  the  children  were 
excited.  But  we  weren't  surprised 
very  much  when  the  floor  collapsed. 
That's  the  way  most  of  the  houses 
are  in  Happy  Hill." 

Happy  Hill  is  the  name  that  has 
become  attached,  unfathomably,  to 
one  of  the  most  miserable  areas  of 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. — not  far  from 
the  downtown  area.  The  homes  are 
shacks,   some   even   with   dirt   floors. 


Some  have  no  running  water,  not 
even  an  indoor  toilet.  In  a  few  cases, 
three  families  share  one  outdoor 
water  faucet. 

The  first  time  Mrs.  Bray  drove 
through  the  neighborhood,  seven 
years  ago,  and  saw  the  squalor  there, 
it  "broke  her  heart,"  friends  said. 

"My  husband  and  I  had  just 
moved  to  Murfreesboro,  and  we 
lived  in  a  nice  section,"  Mrs.  Bray 
tells  the  story.  "One  day  we  were 
driving  around,  getting  acquainted 
with  the  streets  and  shopping  areas. 
After  driving  through  many  lovely 
neighborhoods,  we  took  a  turn  in 
another  direction.  Suddenly  we  were 
in  Happy  Hill.  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so   pathetic." 


Next  day  Mrs.  Bray  decided  to  call 
on  some  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
Happy  Hill  to  see  if  she  could  help 
them.  Her  husband  had  the  car  so 
she  walked.  "At  first  the  people  were 
suspicious,"  she  said.  "But  I  went 
from  door  to  door,  just  getting  ac- 
quainted." 

Later  she  came  to  their  door  to  in- 
vite the  children  to  Sunday  school, 
but  that  didn't  work.  They  felt 
strange  among  people  in  other  sec- 
tions of  town.  And  they  did  not  have 
the  right  kind  of  clothes.  So  Mrs. 
Bray  decided  to  open  a  mission  in 
their  own  neighborhood.  She  ar- 
ranged to  use  a  vacant  house  in 
Happy  Hill  as  a  sort  of  neighborhood 
center.  There  she  invited  the  children 
to  do  their  homework  after  school, 
attend  worship  services  on  Sunday 
mornings  and  Tuesday  nights,  and 
learn  how  to  work  and  play  together. 
"But  I  found  that  I  couldn't  do 
enough  for  those  children  when  I 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  town," 
Mrs.  Bray  said.  "So  my  husband  and 
I  bought  a  little  house  just  about  a 
block  from  Happy  Hill,  in  a  very 
poor  part   of  town." 

That  meant  that  the  Brays'  teen- 
age son  and  daughter  were  uprooted 
from  their  own  neighborhood  to  be- 
come part  of  the  mission  work.  Mr. 
Bray,  after  illness  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  work,  began  assisting. 
But  it  will  soon  be  four  years 
since  the  floor  collapsed  under  him 
as  he  played  Santa  Claus,  and  that 
was  the  event  that  closed  the  mis- 
sion in  Happy  Hill.  "We  decided  it 
was  dangerous  to  stay  there  in  that 
building,"  Mrs.  Bray  said.  "We  had 
to  turn  our  home  into  a  mission." 
Now  the  white  frame  cottage  where 
the  Brays  live  and  work  is  the  bright- 
est spot  in  the  life  of  some  40  chil- 
dren in  the  neighborhood. 

"Sometimes  they  begin  coming  by 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  Mrs. 
Bray  said,  laughing  at  the  way  she  is 
aroused  from  sleet,  "Some  of  the 
parents  bring  their  children  by  when 
they  go  to  work.  There  are  children 
coming  and  going  all  day.  I  try  to  get 
the  last  ones  out  before  dark.  I  want 
them  off  the  streets  and  home  be- 
fore dark." 

Some  of  the  children,  with  no 
bathroom  in  their  own  home,  (ome 
to  Mrs.  Bray's  house  to  take  a  bath 
She  furnishes  the  soap,  towels,  hot 
water,  and  tub.  It  they  want  a  sham 
poo,   she   furnishes   that,    too.    In   the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray  help  their  young  friends  with 

both  schoolwork  and  other  skills.  While  Mrs.  Bray  (above)  gives 

sewing  tips,  her  husband  and  the  boys  work  with  tools. 


process  they  learn  not  only  good 
grooming  but  about  (leaning  up  the 
bathroom  aftei  tlie\  are  through.  11 
they  don'1  have  .1  change  ol  clothes 
she  selects  something  from  the 
stacks  oi  discarded  clothes  thai  local 
church  groups  have  donated 

"The  ( linn  hrs  have  furnished  a 
nu  c  elei  tin  washei  and  dryei  Mrs 
Bray  said    'We  wash  twi<  e  a  da\    1  he 

1  hildicn  leave  then   tints    1  lollies  .mil 


have  a  change  waiting  tor  them  aftei 
theii  bath    sometimes  there  -  a  long 
line  waiting  al  oui  bathroom  doot 
some  ol  the  1  hildren  have  nevei 
.1  bathroom  befoi 

During    the    s<  hool    veai      they 
1  ome  here  aftei  si  hool  to  1 ' 
oi  then  good  clothes  and  get  .1  bath 
lui    the   next   day       Mrs 

I  he\    Stay    tO  do   their    homework 

Wi      Bray    supervises    the     study 
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hall,"  referring  the  children  to  en- 
cyclopedias and  other  reference 
books  on  shelves  that  reach  to  the 
ceiling  of  her  crowded  little  living 
room.  Fiction  and  nonfiction  for  all 
ages  keep  the  children  entertained 
throughout  the  year.  Children  who 
have  come  there  in  utter  indifference 
to  school  have  shown  quick  improve- 
ment in  school  attendance  and  per- 
formance. Mrs.  Bray  takes  particular 
pride  in  the  many  children  who 
missed  not  a  single  day  of  school  last 
year. 

Even  the  four-year-olds  catch  the 
contagion  of  learning.  The  day  that 
Tennessean  photographer  Gerald 
Holly  and  I  visited,  tiny  children  were 
sitting  around  the  record  player, 
chanting  out  the  answers  to  the  multi- 
plication-table records.  But  teaching 
children  how  to  study  and  how  to 
groom  themselves  is  only  part  of  the 
work  Mrs.  Bray  does  without  any 
salary — government   or   otherwise. 

The  tiny  chapel  in  a  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house  is  crowded  on 
Sunday  mornings  for  Sunday  school 
and  worship  services.  Mrs.  Bray,  who 
has  been  licensed  to  preach  by  The 
United  Methodist  Church,  conducts 
the  services.  College  students  from 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
help  teach  the  four  Sunday-school 
classes.  Churchwomen  of  various 
denominations  take  turns  at  bringing 
fruit  and  other  desserts  to  serve  the 
children  after  church. 

United  Methodist  laymen  from  all 
Rutherford  County  are  planning  to 
build  a  small  structure  behind  the 
Bray  home  so  that  she  can  expand 
the  services  and  have  more  privacy 
for  her  own  family.  Various  church 
groups  help  conduct  the  annual  vaca- 
tion Bible  school,  and  they  instruct 
the  children  in  arts  and  crafts. 

"In  all  our  teaching,  we  try  to  be 
nondenominational,"  Mrs.  Bray  said. 
"I  am  Methodist  and  have  my  mem- 
bership in  Trinity  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Murfreesboro,  but  we  have 
fine  support  from  the  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians,  too.  And  we  use 
church  literature  from  all  three  de- 
nominations." 

Social  workers  in  the  welfare 
department  are  enthusiastic  about 
Mrs.  Bray's  work.  Home-economics 
teachers  volunteer  their  hours  of 
instructing  the  girls  and  boys  on  good 
grooming.  Biggest  treat  for  the  girls 
who  come  there  is  to  be  allowed  to 
spend    the    night.    Mrs.    Bray    has    a 


double-decker  bed  for  that  purpose, 
and  two  girls  at  a  time  have  the 
privilege. 

"It  gives  me  that  much  more  time 
to  teach  the  girls,"  Mrs.  Bray  said. 
"They  have  supper  and  breakfast 
with  us,  and  see  what  a  Christian 
home  is  like."  Some  of  the  children 
come  from  homes  where  nobody 
ever  sits  down  to  a  meal.  Some  of 
the  parents  are  alcoholics.  Some  of 
the  parents  make  enough  money  to 
feed  their  children,  but  have  no  idea 
of  how  to  manage  their  money,  Mrs. 
Bray   said. 

Some  of  the  parents  make  enough 
money  to  move  their  families  into 
nicer  parts  of  town,  but  they  feel 
more  at  home  where  they  have  lived 
so  long.  Mrs.  Bray  believes  the  only 
hope  for  breaking  the  habits  of  hope- 
lessness is  through  the  children. 
"These  are  children  who  would  not 
go  near  a  church,"  she  observes. 

What  ages  come? 

"From  the  time  they  can  walk 
until  they  marry  and  move  away,"  she 
says,  laughing  happily.  Her  laughter 
is  infectious.  Girls  who  have  never 
sewed  before  cluster  around  her  with 
their  puzzlement  over  making  pleats 
and  facing  armholes.  When  she  tells 
them  to  rip  it  out  and  start  over, 
they  giggle  at  their  errors  and  start 
anew.  With  quiet  authority,  she  main- 
tains a  high  order  of  decorum  in  a 
relaxed,  homelike  setting.  The  chil- 
dren— many  of  whom  probably  had 
never  thought  of  good  manners 
before — habitually  answer,  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  and  sprinkle  their  fast- 
moving  conversation  with  "Thank- 
you,"  and  "Excuse  me." 

As  urban  renewal  wipes  out  some 
of  the  shabby  homes  of  the  area  and 
the  families  move  to  the  "projects," 
the  children  keep  making  the  trek 
back  to  Mrs.  Bray's.  They  have  the 
bathrooms  and  the  clean  clothes,  but 
they  miss  the  warmth  of  her  teaching. 

Mrs.  Bray,  flashing  warm  brown 
eyes,  has  the  simplest  explanation  for 
her  work.  "Mr.  Bray  and  I  always 
have  enjoyed  having  children  around 
us,"  she  said.  "We  tried  working  at  a 
children's  home  in  Ohio  once,  but 
we  didn't  like  that.  We  wanted  some- 
thing less  institutionalized.  We 
wanted  to  help  where  we  knew  the 
need  was." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray  take  little 
vacation  trips  or  Sunday  drives,  they 
always  pile  some  of  the  neighbor- 
hood children  in  the  car. 


"I  guess  we  have  taken  all  of  them 
to  Fall  Creek  Falls  by  now,"  Mrs. 
Bray  said.  "Sometimes  we  take  them 
to  Rock  City.  When  we  visit  our  rela- 
tives in  Milan,  where  we  used  to  live, 
we  take  two  or  three  of  the  neighbor- 
hood children.  For  lots  of  them,  this 
is  the  only  time  they  have  ever  been 
out  of  Rutherford  County." 

She  teaches  them  to  love  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside  and  to  help 
keep  it  clean.  The  bumblebee — a 
decorative  gadget  made  of  yarn  that 
she  and  the  girls  wear  on  their  dresses 
— reminds  them  of  a  variety  of  mot- 
toes. "They  remind  us  to  'Be  busy  for 
the  Lord,' "  Mrs.  Bray  said.  "That 
includes  all  sorts  of  duties.  It  reminds 
us  to  keep  the  land  clean  and  the 
world  beautiful  as  the  Lord  made  it. 
It  reminds  us  to  make  every  word 
count  for  good;  it  reminds  us  not 
to  say  ugly  words." 

She  teaches  them  the  manners  of 
courtship,  the  responsibilities  of  mar- 
riage. When  the  girls  marry  and  move 
away,  they  keep  in  touch.  They  visit 
her  when  they  are  in  town,  and  they 
send  pictures  of  their  babies  to  add 
to  her  collection — many  of  them 
arranged  tree  shaped  on  the  front 
door  of  her  home. 

Every  hungry  child  who  comes 
there  is  fed.  Every  suspicious  child 
who  shows  up  there,  shy  and  with- 
drawn, gets  an  extra  helping  of  affec- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  parents  welcome  her 
now.  When  they  are  ill,  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  visitors  at  their  hospi- 
tal room.  But  she  finds  time  to  go. 
And  her  visits  are  unforgettable  ex- 
periences for  people  from  forlorn 
Happy  Hill.  "She  looks  like  an  angel 
when  I  see  her  coming  in  the  room," 
one  sick  mother  told  a  welfare 
worker. 

Mrs.  Bray  laughs  off  any  such  talk. 
"I  don't  do  a  fraction  of  the  things. 
I'd  like  to  do  for  these  people,"  she 
says.  "We  just  hope  to  do  a  lot  more 
when  we  get  the  new  room  out 
back." 

Ministers  of  the  many  churches 
supporting  the  work  are  convinced 
Mrs.  Bray  is  reaching  people  who 
could  not  be  reached  through  any 
regular  church   channel. 

"She  has  opened  the  door,"  says 
the  Rev.  Ben  Wakefield,  pastor  of 
Trinity  United  Methodist  Church. 
"We  don't  know  what  will  come. 
We  just  want  to  keep  the  door 
open."  □ 
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OPEN   PULPIT 


Fruits 
Without  Roots 


By  ALVIN   C.   MURRAY 

Pastor,  First  United  Methodist  Church 
El   Dorado,  Arkansas 


But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control; 
against  such  there  is  no  law.  And  those  who  belong  to 
Christ  Jesus  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  passions  and 
desires. 

If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  by  the  Spirit. 
Let  us  have  no  self-conceit,  no  provoking  of  one  another, 
no  envy  of  one  another.  — Galatians  5:22-26 


AN  OLD  FRIEND  surprised  me  by  asking,  "Whal 
would  you  think  it  I  got  a  divorce?"  He  and  his 
wife  had  been  dear  friends  of  my  wife  and  me 
through  the  years  so  I  asked  him,  "What's  the  trouble?" 
He  unfolded  a  long  list  of  complaints.  She  did  not 
love  him  like  she  ought  to,  she  did  not  share  in  his  work 
her  family  came  ahead  of  him,  they  fussed  and  argued 
whenever  he  came  home. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  have  known  this  couple,  I  have 
seen  the  weaknesses  ol  both  ol  them.  My  liiend  has 
been  very  selfish  in  his  married  life,  thoughtless  of  his 
wife's  needs.  But  she,  too,  has  failed  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  often  put  her  family  ahead  ol  him  .mii 
showed    more   affection    to   them    than   site   did    lo    him. 


Now  they  have  discovered  that  the  fruits  of  happiness 
jusl  do  not  exist.  Why  is  it  that  those  Irutts  are  not 
there?  To  put  it  simply,  they  haven't  put  down  the  roots 
that  make  for  good   fruit. 

A  recent  issue  of  Life  had  an  editorial  by  Ralph  Nadei 
in  which  he  (ailed  foi  a  new  kind  ol  patriotism  He 
told  of  going  lo  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  PTA] 
meeting  where  one  of  the  leaders  cried  out,  "What  can 
we  do  to  make  our  c  hildren  more  patriotic  f" 

My  reply  is  thai  it  we  want  the  liuils  ol  patriotism  we 
must  establish  roots  thai  make-  this  patriotism  possible, 
rhe  PTA  leadei  pointed  out  that  main  people  want 
young  people  to  salute  the  flag  when  they  themselves 
aie  unwilling  lo  try  to  correct  the  wrongs  that  go 
undei  thai  flag. 

li    reminded   me   ol    driving   behind   a   cat    plastered 

will)    patriotic     slogans     ( )ne    said         \meni  a     love    it    or 

leave  it  '  Anothei  said  when  guns  are  illegal  only 
iiooks  will  have  guns.  Knd  anothei  Support  youi 
local  police     Suddenly   from  ^\n  open  window   ol  thai 

cai    came  a   stiram   ol   papet    napkins    dunking  i  tips    M\d 

trash  thai  littered  the  highway  foi  .<  quartei  ol  a  mile 
li  nevei  occurred  to  the  car's  occupants  thai  they  were 
being  as  unpatriotic    in  defiling    America  as   the  young 
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person  who  tears  down  an  American  flag.  They  want  the 
fruits  but  are  unwilling  to  put  down  the  real  roots. 

Our  Scripture  explains  the  nature  of  fruits:  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  Most  of  us 
would  immediately  say,  "That's  the  kind  of  fruit  I  want." 
How  many  of  us  really  have  it?  If  not,  it  is  because  we 
lack  the  proper  roots  to  produce  and  sustain   it. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  Kansas  City  Star  carried  a  front- 
page article  about  the  Jesus  People  in  that  city.  The 
reporter,  who  had  studied  the  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple who  have  been  caught  up  in  this  new  dedication  to 
Christ,  commented  that  they  seemed  to  think  the  Bible 
has  all  the  answers  to  every  problem.  A  friend  asked 
me  if  I  believed  the  Bible  has  all  the  answers.  He  put 
me  on  the  spot  because  there  is  danger  in  oversimplify- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  one  verse 
that  can  be  applied  literally  to  every  problem  in  life.  Yet, 
the  Bible  does  contain  principles  and  truths  that  can 
guide  one  to  the  right  decisions  in  every  problem. 

In  essence,  this  is  what  our  text  is  saying:  If  you  let 
Christ  rule  your  life,  if  you  let  his  spirit  guide  and  direct 
you,  he  will  help  you  to  find  the  good  fruits  of  life.  It 
on  the  other  hand,  you  put  the  desires  of  your  flesh 
first,  if  you  put  your  own  selfish  interests  in  charge  of 
your  life,  you  are  going  to  wind  up  with  sour  fruit. 

Through  the  years  I  have  been  making  a  collection  of 
stories  about  people  who  have  found  that  the  Spirit  will 
produce  good  fruit.  Here  are  two  that  impressed  me: 

Through  most  of  his  life  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  successful 
and  prosperous,  but  in  his  middle  50s  disaster  fell.  First 
his  publishers  went  broke,  and  he  found  himself  finan- 
cially ruined  and  $600,000  in  debt.  Fast  on  the  heels  of 
this  disaster  came  others.  His  wife  died  and  his  health 
broke.  He  was  offered  advice  whereby  he  might  escape 
his  debt,  but  he  refused  because  he  felt  morally  obliged 
to  pay.  He  said,  "I  put  my  trust  in  God  and  set  to  work." 
After  long  years  of  struggle  he  paid  off  his  debts  and 
regained  his  prosperity.  Whenever  he  told  of  those 
years  he  would  say,  "The  love  of  Christ  constrained  me." 

Then,  in  a  clipping  from  the  old  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
there  is  a  story  of  a  mother  who  was  told  by  the  doctor 
at  the  birth  of  her  first  child:  "Your  son  has  been  born 
crippled."  At  first  she  and  her  husband  questioned  God, 
but  because  they  were  deeply  Christian,  they  refused  to 
believe  that  God  was  responsible.  Instead  they  believed 
that  God  would  help  them,  and  they  set  out  on  a  rigor- 
ous program  to  bring  the  boy  through  youth  to  a  normal 
adulthood.  Over  and  over  they  told  him,  "God  wants  to 
help  you  become  a  strong  man."  What  wonderful  fruit 
they  gathered  when  16  years  later  he  walked  into  the 
living  room  carrying  the  varsity  sweater  he  won  on  the 
swimming  team,  and  announced  that  he  had  received  a 
scholarship  that  would  enable  him  to  go  through  college 
and  medical  school. 

The  Spirit  will  bring  good  fruit  into  our  lives.  It  is  the 
only  fruit  that  will  produce  all  the  abundance  and  joy 
that's  worth  having  in  this  life.  Anything  less  than 
"walking  in  the  Spirit"  will  put  us  in  danger  of  gather- 
ing a  bitter  and  disappointing  crop. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  grew  figs  as  a  hobby.  He 
had  just  about  every  kind  of  fig  tree  imaginable  and  the 
figs  were  delicious.  It  was  no  accident  that  we  had  all 
those  wonderful  figs.  My  dad  studied  fig  growth  and  he 
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fertilized,  mulched,  watered,  and  pruned  for  long  hours. 

Had  he  stuck  a  plant  in  the  ground  and  left  it,  you 
know  how  much  fruit  we  would  have  had.  Still,  many 
people  are  shocked  when  they  discover  that  they  do  not 
have  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  even  when  they  haven't 
cultivated  them. 

Let  me  make  some  suggestions  about  growing  good 
fruit.  First,  you  have  to  know  what  riches  are  available 
to  you.  As  a  Christian  you  have  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Do  you  know  what  they  are?  Several  years  ago  I 
joined  an  auto  club  because  a  friend  recommended  it. 
I  really  did  not  know  what  I  was  getting  into,  I  just  paid 
my  money  because  it  provided  coverage.  Then  I  started 
receiving  a  little  paper  from  the  organization.  As  I 
glanced  through  it,  I  began  to  discover  that  by  belong- 
ing to  that  club  I  was  eligible  for  dozens  of  benefits  of 
which  I   had  not  dreamed. 

When  I  became  a  Christian,  it  was  kind  of  like  that. 
I  accepted  Christ  because  I  felt  I  needed  him  and 
wanted  my  sins  forgiven.  But  every  year  I  have  found 
more  and  more  about  Christian  privileges,  joys,  and 
benefits.  They  were  there  all  the  time,  but  I  did  not 
receive  many  of  them  because  I  did  not  know  they 
existed.  I've  found  them  by  reading  my  Bible,  talking 
with   other   Christians,   and    by   praying   for   God's   light. 

The  second  thing  is:  You  have  to  study  yourself  and 
your  life  to  know  how  to  apply  the  benefits  of  God.  To 
put  it  another  way,  you  constantly  have  to  examine  your 
life  to  see  how  Christ  can  come  into  more  areas  of  it. 

This  is  why  you  are  always  hearing  some  speaker  tell- 
ing you  to  read  the  Bible  and  other  good  books,  gather 
in  study  groups,  and  talk  with  other  Christians.  You 
cannot  do  this  without  God  showing  you  something  new 
about  yourself.  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  Christian  life 
is  its  new  discoveries. 

The  third  point  is:  When  you  work  with  Christ  you 
will  find  that  the  fruit  grows  faster. 

Not  long  ago  a  layman  and  his  wife,  owners  of  a  suc- 
cessful drugstore,  spent  the  night  with  us.  They  once 
were  members  of  a  church  I  pastored  and  at  that  time 
were  just  run-of-the-mill  members,  attending  Sunday 
services  and  paying  their  pledge.  But  that  night  he  really 
told  me  off. 

"You  preachers  really  cheated  me  out  of  a  lot,"  he 
began.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  he  meant.  Had  I  left  a 
bill  unpaid?  Then  he  went  on,  "You  used  to  let  me  think 
that  you  were  supposed  to  work  with  Christ  and  the 
rest  of  us  were  to  just  watch  and  pay  the  bills." 

He  told  me  how  he  had  rededicated  his  life  to  Christ 
and  found  out  that  he  had  a  ministry  to  perform  just  as 
the  preacher  does.  Now  he  goes  to  a  men's  prayer  break- 
fast each  week;  he  and  his  wife  belong  to  a  Bible-study 
group;  and  they  work  with  the  young  people  of  their 
church.  He  said,  "God  runs  my  business."  Both  he  and 
his  wife  were  just  bubbling  over  with  the  fruit  of  their 
Christian   living  and  serving. 

I  did  not  tell  him  that  in  every  way  I  knew  I  had  been 
trying  to  recommend  that  kind  of  life  for  a  long,  long 
time.  He  just  had  not  believed  it  until  this  new  thing 
happened  to  him.  Now  he  looks  back  over  those  years 
of  poor  fruit  and  wishes  he  had  made  his  discovery 
sooner. 

There  is  wonderful  fruit  to  be  gathered  by  every  person 
in  Christ,  if  he  or  she  would  only  take  Christ  seriously!  □ 
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I  Remember  Branch 


Rickey 


By  HARRY  N.   PEELOR 
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rHO  WAS  the  bravest  man  in 
the  Bible?"  The  late  Wesley 
Branch  Rickey  asked  the 
question  as  I  sat  with  him  in  his 
private  box  at  Forbes  Field  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  old  ball  park  has  been  replaced 
by  the  new  Three  Rivers  Stadium. 
Memories,  however,  cannot  be  re- 
placed with  artificial  grass  and  multi- 
colored bleachers. 

Mr.  Rickey  arrived  in  our  town  in 
1950  as  general  manager  of  a 
Pittsburgh  Pirate  team  that  had  not 
won  a  pennant  since  1927. 

You  could  feel  a  surge  of  hope 
among  Pirate  fans.  Cab  drivers  talked 
about  his  amazing  record  in  Brooklyn. 
People  bragged  about  Mr.  Rickey's 
role  in  introducing  Jackie  Robinson 
to  the  major  leagues,  thus  breaking 
baseball's  color  barrier.  The  nation 
was  talking  about  Pittsburgh's  civic 
renaissance.  New  buildings  were  go- 


ing up  in  the  Golden  Triangle.  Smoke 
control  was  spoiling  all  the  jokes 
about  the  Smoky  City.  Branch  Rickey's 
vision  and  optimism  were  just  right 
for  a  city  being  reborn.  He  dared 
people  into  believing  that  Pittsburgh 
might  actually  become  a  winner. 

I  was  caught  up  in  this  new  en- 
thusiasm and  looked  forward  to  an 
evening  of  baseball  unlike  any  I  had 
experienced.  After  the  national 
anthem,  Mr.  Rickey  quickly  turned 
his  chair  at  right  angles  to  the  playing 
field  and  looked  at  me  intently  from 
under  bushy  eyebrows.  I  waited  for 
instruction,  interpretation,  and  in- 
spiration about  baseball  from  one  <>t 
the  game's  greatest  authorities  and 
pioneers. 

Instead  he  asked,  "Who  was  the 
bravest  man  in  the  Bible?" 

Now  I  am  a  United  Methodist 
preacher,  but  that  question  was  so 
unexpc(  tod  I  could  not  think  of  any 


man  in  the  Bible,  much  less  the 
bravest.  Still  fixed  by  those  intent 
eyes,  it  dawned  on  me  that  Mr.  Rickey 
was  serious — he  really  expected  a 
thoughtful  answer.  I  had  gone  to  the 
game  with  a  baseball  man  and  as- 
sumed we  would  discuss  baseball. 
Mr.  Rickey  had  gone  to  the  game 
with  a  preacher  and  assumed  we 
would  discuss  the  Bible.  I  learned 
quickly  that  when  you  were  with 
Mr.  Rickey,  you  discussed  what  In- 
had  in  mind. 

A    roar  went   up    from    the  crowd 
and  I  saw,  over  Mr.  Rickey's  shouldei 
that    the    (  ardinals    had    blasted     •« 

double    down    the    first  base    line 
Surely  I  would  be  saved  the  embai 
rassmenl  ol  .1  mind  completely  blank 
about  the  bravest  man  In  the  Bible 

Mr.  Rickey  was  not  going  to  turn 
away,  1  reluctantly  concluded  He 
patiently   waited  foi  my   inswi 

"Bravest    man  Bible?     rhe 
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silence  was  unendurable.  The  noise 
and  clamor  of  30,000  fans  seemed 
barely  a  background  disturbance. 

"Samson,"  I  tentatively  suggested. 

Those  eyes  never  left  mine.  "No,  I 
don't  think  brave  would  be  the  right 
word  for  Samson,"  Mr.  Rickey  re- 
sponded as  a  first-grade  church-school 
teacher  might  encourage  a  child. 

"Daniel,"  I  blurted  out  quickly,  "I 
think  Daniel  was  one  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  Bibie  .  .  .  Remember,  Mr. 
Rickey,  how  he  faced  the  lions  in 
their  den." 

The  bushy  eyebrows  seemed  to 
knit  together,  and  I  could  tell  I  was 
a  long  way  from  the  answer  he 
wanted.  Obviously  taking  pity  upon 
my  biblical  illiteracy  and  being  rather 
disappointed,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Rickey 
suggested,  "How  about  Zacchaeus? 
Do  you  remember  his  story?  There 
was  a  brave  man." 

The  crowd  noise  surged  back  as 
the  Cardinals  smashed  out  another 
base  hit  with  two  men  aboard.  As 
two  runs  streaked  home  Mr.  Rickey 
suddenly  roared — apparently  without 
even  an  earlier  glance  toward  the 
field — "He  didn't  touch  third  base! 
Get  the  ball  back  there!  He  didn't 
touch   third   base!" 

The  ball  was  thrown  to  the  third 
baseman,  and  the  umpire's  hand  went 
up  to  record  an  out.  Mr.  Rickey  had 
not  missed  a  thing  happening  on  the 
field  below. 

Magnetism,  magic — both  words  de- 
scribe this  man.  He  was  informed  and 
interested  in  the  most  divergent  as- 
pects of  life;  all  the  probings  of  his 
keen  mind  came  together  in  one  total 
interest — people.  And  his  interest  in 
people  had  only  two  motives:  to  see 
what  he  could  learn  from  them,  and 
to  see  what  contribution  he  might 
make  to  their  character. 

The  Cardinals  broke  out  with  a 
rash  of  runs  and  the  Pirates'  bats 
were  silent.  Mr.  Rickey  did  not  show 
the  slightest  tension  or  concern.  He 
continued  with  the  story  of  Zacchae- 
us, the  little  man  who  risked  so  much 
to  see  Jesus;  the  man  who  climbed  a 
tree  and  literally  "went  out  on  a 
limb"  for  his  Lord.  The  power  of  Mr. 
Rickey's  artistry  with  words  and  his 
intent  persuasive  logic  washed  away 
all  my  expectancies  of  an  evening  of 
baseball.  Instead,  I  received  a  Bible 
lesson  I  will  never  forget. 

Only  once  more  during  the  eve- 
ning did  I  try  to  direct  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  baseball.  After  a  Pirate 


pitcher  had  given  up  three  hits  and 
two  walks  in  a  row  I  said,  "Mr. 
Rickey,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
good  baseball  to  take  that  pitcher 
out?" 

"Yes,"  he  responded  with  a  twin- 
kle, "they  ought  to  take  him  out — not 
because  it  would  be  good  baseball, 
simply  out  of  compassion." 

Through  the  years  I  was  with  Mr. 
Rickey  several  other  times.  We  sat 
one  evening  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire 
in  a  Canadian  fishing  lodge.  There 
were  about  20  of  us  in  the  party,  and 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  pull  our  chairs  around 
so  Mr.  Rickey  became  the  center  of 
attention. 

As  we  did  so,  he  settled  back  com- 
fortably in  his  chair,  went  through  an 
elaborate  ritual  of  lighting  his  cigar, 
and  after  a  dramatic  silence  an- 
nounced, "The  subject  this  evening 
will  be  serendipity."  Another  surprise. 
After  a  day  on  the  water,  I  thought 
we  would  talk  about  fishing.  Seren- 
dipity was  just  a  word  to  me — mean- 
ing the  making  of  desirable  discov- 
eries by  accident — until  Mr.  Rickey 
opened  another  whole  world  with  his 
quiet  comments  and  searching  ques- 
tions. 

Branch  Rickey  had  a  way  of  chal- 
lenging people  to  think  and  to  stretch 
new  vistas  before  them,  all  the  while 
managing  to  make  each  person  feel 
important  and  worthwhile.  A  great 
concern  for  character  and  goodness 
was  also  conveyed. 

At  a  New  Year's  Eve  dinner  party, 


his  toast  (with  a  glass  of  water) 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  everyone. 
Suddenly  his  words  transformed  the 
celebration  into  many  individual  se- 
cret, silent  pledges  to  become  better. 

At  a  luncheon  once  he  turned  to 
my  wife  and  asked  her  to  say  the 
blessing.  Ruth  prayed — but  not  quite 
long  enough  for  Mr.  Rickey.  When 
she  finished,  he  thanked  God  for  her 
prayer  and  then  added  a  few  sen- 
tences of  his  own. 

None  of  this  was  offensive;  none 
was  arrogant.  It  certainly  could  have 
been  and  might  be  in  almost  anyone 
else. 

Branch  Rickey  was  unique.  He  es- 
tablished the  sequence  of  players  that 
finally,  in  1960,  brought  Pittsburgh  a 
World  Series  pennant.  He  touched 
thousands  with  his  conviction  that 
life  could  be  great  and  men  could  be 
brave  in  it.  He  gave  to  many,  who  will 
never  hear  the  crowd's  applause,  the 
same  confidence  that  he  had  im- 
parted to  so  many  baseball-diamond 
heroes. 

The  news  of  his  death  came  early 
one  morning  in  1965.  I  walked  out  to 
a  grove  of  pine  trees  and  listened 
to  the  birds  in  their  morning  carols, 
and  thought  about  him  as  the  sun 
tipped  the  tall  trees. 

Now  progress  replaces  an  old  ball 
park  with  a  new  one,  but  for  me 
Forbes  Field  will  always  be  insepara- 
ble from  the  memory  of  an  amazing 
night  of  baseball  turned  into  in- 
exhaustible lessons  of  courage  and 
confidence.  □ 


THE  APPLE  BEARER 


By  Ceraldine  Ross 

He  brings  an  apple,  shy  yet  swaggering. 
Behind  him  trails  the  ghostly  lace  of  spring, 
A  faded  wisp,  and  frail,  while  all  about, 
The  leaf-dyed  light  of  summer  whispers  out. 
Locked  in  this  apple  is  the  sound  of  bees, 
The  bird-and-breeze  enchantment  of  old  trees, 
Memories  of  dim  trails,  of  lemonade, 
Beetles  and  ants,  and  napping  in  the  shade, 
And  all  of  this,  the  whole  enchanted  list, 
Rests  tightly  in  a  well-scrubbed   little  fist 
To  be  placed  shyly,  with  a  summer  look, 
Between  the  teacher's  pencil  and  her  book. 
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Letters  From  Elsewhere     by  Herman  B.  Teeter 


Bro.  Gaines  'Was  Scared  out  of 
His  Wits  when  the  Storm  Hit . .  / 


To:  Bro.  Harol  Viktor 
Lake  Delite,  Wis. 
From:  H.  Clutter 

Dear  Preacher: 

It  seams  I  only  turned  around 
twict  and  another  year  has  past  and 
their  you  are  in  your  cabin  on  the 
lake  in  the  north  woods  agin  taking 
it  easy  while  we  are  supozed  to  be 
sweating  it  out  down  hear  the  1st 
two  weeks  in  Aug.  However  we  are 
not  sweating  it  out  this  time  as  we 
have  bin  struck  by  a  cool  spell. 

I  hope  it  doesnt  upset  you,  Bro. 
Viktor,  to  learn  you  have  practikilly 
gone  and  waisted  the  anual  vacation 
generously  aloud  you  by  the  Else- 
where UM  church  of  which  you  have 
reined  as  paster  for  the  5th  year  in 
a  row. 

Also  this  is  the  4th  year  I  have 
loyally  wrote  to  keep  you  advised  of 
how  things  are  going  down  hear,  as 
you  ast  me  to  do,  and  also  tell  you 
how  your  summer  vacation  replace- 
ment is  doing  in  the  pulpitt. 

He  is  not  doing  very  well,  how- 
ever I  will  git  into  the  detales  later. 
But  first  as  they  say  on  the  tv  and 
radio  hear  is  the  news. 

The  blackberries  is  ripe  and  yours 
truley  is  suffering  from  the  usual 
chiggers,  scratched  arms  and  legs  as 
well  as  a  soar  back  from  stooping 
down  to  git  the  best  berries.  Also 
my  wife  Abby  has  canned  some  40 
jars  but  saved  out  some  of  the  juice 
to  put  on  a  V2  gallon  of  ice  cream 
which  Little  Willie  turned  the  crank 
all  by  hisself  in  order  to  git  the  high 
privilige  of  licking  the  dasher. 

However  we  did  not  eat  our  ice 
cream  outside  under  the  shade  of 
our  big  oak  tree  as  usual  this  hot 
time  of  year  due  to  the  nites  being 
so  nice  and  cool,  not  at  .ill  the  heal 
and  high  humility  you  hoped  to 
xcape   by   going   up    to    Lake   Delite. 


If  you  have  never  tried  homemade 
ice  cream  with  blackberry  juice  on 
top  you  have  really  mist  sumthing 
Bro.  Viktor. 

As  for  the  other  news  of  miner 
importance: 

Froggie  Fenton  is  still  playing  April 
Fool  jokes  hear  in  the  middle  of 
summer. 

The  collectshun  last  Sun.  come  to 
$78.10,  the  best  we  have  ever  had 
the  1st  of  Aug.  thanks  to  the  cool 
spell.  All  the  men  wore  their  coats, 
and  Abby  says  she  recognized 
eral  Easter  costumes  on  the  wome 
folks. 

However  guess  it  will  be  very 
and   humid  agin  when  you   git  back 


around  the  middle  of  Aug.  and  at- 
tendance will  be  down  agin,  not 
wishing  you  no  bad  luck. 

What  caused  the  cool  weather  I 
think  was  the  storm  which  struck 
suddenly  last  Thurs.  nite.  It  must 
of  bin  the  worst  storm  we  ever  had 
hear  since  it  blowed  down  one  of 
my  hickery  trees  which  had  never 
bin  blowed  down  before.  Also  tore 
some  shingles  off  your  parsonege 
but   nothing   much    got   wet   in   your 


■■ 


MARJORIE  HOLM1 

AUTHOR  Of 

I'VE  COT  TO  TALK  TO  SOMEBODY, 


TWO 

FROM 

Galilee 


STOUT  OF  *A*Y««>J09,'M 


Now  Marjorie  Holmes  tells  the  story  of  Mary  and  Joseph  as  it  has 
never  been  told  before  ...  a  teenage  girl  and  a  young  carpenter, 
alone,  frightened,  in  love  . . .  faced  with  family  conflict,  a  hostile 
world,  an  awesome  responsibility.  TWO  FROM  GALILEE  is  a 
compassionate,  gripping  novel,  filled  with  the  emotions  of  com- 
mon humanity.  $5.95 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

Old  Tappan.  N.J.  07675 


Why  climb  your  stairs  when  an  Inclinette 
can  take  you  up  and  down  with  just  a 
push  of  the  button? 

Inclinette  is  the  safe  and  easy  way  for 
the  handicapped  or  elderly  ...  is  more 
convenient  for  the  whole  family. 

Write  for  new,  free  booklet . ._. 

with  information  on  Inclin-  r-~i— " 
ette  -  2  passenger  IN-  I  — •  — ~  ~  tJ 
CLIN-ATOR  -"Elevette" 
the  modern  home  eleva- 
tor. Equipment  is  tax  de- 
ductible when  recom- 
mended by  doctor. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2307  Paxton  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 


mi 


Bells  speak 
a  universal 
language  of 
love  and 
brotherhood. 

What  more  appropriate  gift 
than  the  timeless  inspiration  of 
a  carillon  ringing  out  from  your 
church?  A  carillon  can  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  a  loved 
one,  and  provide  a  beautiful 
memorial  from  an  individual  or 
your  church  group. 

SchulmericlY 
Carillons,  Inc. 

3192   Carillon  Hill 

Sellersville,  Pa.  18960 

The  "Living  Memorial"®  Carillon 


study  xcept  sum  of  your  books,  and 
what  looked  like  a  sermon  you  had 
wrote  out  in  pen  and  ink  but  not  fin- 
ished. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  con- 
ditshun  of  your  summer  replacement, 
whom  as  you  know  is  Bro.  Elwood 
Gaines,  and  is  living  in  our  parson- 
ege. 

He  was  scared  out  of  his  wits 
when  the  storm  hit  and  may  have 
bin  struck  by  lightning  as  he  hasnt 
acted  rite  sense. 

"Where  I  cum  from,  Bro.  Clutter," 
said  Bro.  Gaines,  "I  am  not  ust  to 
this  kind  of  inclemant  wether.  Do 
you  think  my  presents  hear  has 
called  down  the  wrath  of  the  Al- 
mighty?" 

"Of  coarse  not,"  I  replied.  "I  dont 
think  the  Lord  mint  anything  per- 
sonal. It  storms  on  the  just  and  un- 
just alike  I  have  always  said,  as  was 
said  also  by  my  Pappy  before  me. 
How  do  you  think  other  folks  wood 
feel  if  their  houses  was  blowed 
down  and  nuthing  ever  happened  to 
a  preachers  house?" 

"It  wood  be  shear  discrimina- 
shun,"  said  Bro.  Gaines  with  a  big 
laff.  "Narvous  as  I  am  after  being 
almost  blowed  away  and  almost 
struck  by  lightning,  I  was  only  joking 
Bro.  Clutter.  But  what  you  say  has  a 
firm  thelogical  basis,  I  think.  You 
shud  have  gone  into  the  minstry, 
Bro.  Clutter." 

So  I  guess  Bro.  Gaines  is  settled 
down  but  wont  know  for  shure  until 
I  see  how  narvous  he  is  in  the  pul- 
pitt  next  Sun. 

But  dont  worry  none,  otherwise 
their  is  nothing  much  to  report 
xcept,  by  the  way,  the  storm  nocked 
out  the  air  conditshuning  system 
you  tricked  me  and  the  bord  into  in- 
staling  in  the  church  last  Aug.  If 
the  rest  of  this  Aug.  is  as  hot  as  the 
last  part  of  last  Aug.  and  the  air  con- 
ditshuning is  not  fixt  by  then  you  will 
probably  wish  you  had  waited  to  go 
on  your  vacation  later  insted  of  miss- 
ing all  this  fine  wether  down  hear. 
Sinserely, 
H.  Clutter 
P.S.  Say  hello  for  me  to  Mrs.  Bro. 
Viktor.  I  hope  she  also  is  free  from 
care  and  worrie. 

P.P.S.  We  have  fixt  the  hole  in  the 
parsonege  roof  but  cud  do  nothing 
about  the  sermon  that  got  all  wet.  I 
cud  not  read  it  as  the  rain  warshed 
all  the  ink  off.— H.C. 
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I  want  my  last  rites  to  be  a  testimony  of  faith  so  .  .  . 

URY  ME  FROM  MY  CHURCH 


By  William   F.   Byrd 


THERE  WAS  a  time  when  funerals 
for  church  people  and  nonchurch 
people  alike  were  held  in 
churches.  In  recent  years,  however, 
funeral  homes  have  become  increas- 
ingly popular.  In  some  sections  of 
the  country,  funerals  held  in  churches 
are   almost   unheard   of. 

This  says  to  me  that  church  people 
are  failing  to  relate  to  the  ministry 
of  the  church  in  their  grief  and  are 
burying  their  dead  from  pseudo 
churches,  or  chapels  provided  by 
willing  funeral  directors.  Many  of 
these  are  lovely.  Built  to  resemble 
churches,  they  are  replete  with  pews 
and  organs  and  stained  glass.  But 
they  are  devoid  of  the  Christian 
symbols  which  speak  of  eternal  life 
as  promised  by  our  Lord. 

The  chapel  owner  and  his  building 
designer  are  not  to  blame.  A  chapel 
to  be  used  by  those  of  all  faiths,  or 
no  faith  at  all,  must  contain  only 
essentials.  But  for  the  Christian  the 
result  is  barrenness. 

Funeral  directors  themselves  dis- 
agree as  to  the  advisability  of  build- 
ing facilities  which  "compete"  with 
churches.  Some  genuinely  feel  that 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
their  churches.  Some  would  refrain 
from  constructing  costly  chapels  bill 
are  forced  to  because  of  demand. 

The  chapel,  say  the  funeral  direc- 
tors, is  for  the  use  of  the  bereaved 
family  and  adds  greatly  to  the  family's 
convenience  and  comfort.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add,  though,  that  it  also  lends 
itself  to  the  convenience  of  those 
who  direct  the  funeral.  I  hey  are 
able  to  work  more  expeditiously,  tie 
up  fewer  pieces  ol  expensive  equip 
merit,  and  conduct  more  funerals  in  a 
given  period  of  time  than  it  .)N 
funerals  were  held  in  churches. 

Participating  in  services  in  a  large1 
funeral  home  one  almost  feels  p.ni 
of  an  assembly  line.  At  least  this  is 
how  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  I  have 


been  told  of  busy  schedules  and 
cautioned  about  the  limited  time  be- 
tween services. 

Many  people  consider  any  funeral 
service  a  carry-over  from  pagan  rites. 
The  Scriptures  make  it  clear  that  we 
Christians  do  not  worship  the  body. 
For  those  who  die  in  the  faith,  a 
funeral    is   a   service   of   thanksgiving. 

There  are  others  who  want  to  "get 
it  over  with  as  quickly  and  conven- 
iently as  possible."  No  doubt  this 
attitude  has  encouraged  the  building 
of  chapels,  and  we  cannot  accuse 
our  friends  who  provide  this  much- 
needed  service  of  being  unfeeling  or 
unchristian. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister  and  the  Christian  mor- 
tician, death  presents  an  opportunity 
for  invaluable  service.  The  funeral 
and  interment  present  opportunities 
for  witnessing  to  belief  in  the  reality 
and  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  vic- 
tory   through    Christ    over   death. 

When  death  comes  to  me,  I  want 
to  be  buried  from  Christ's  church. 
Here  are  my  reasons: 

1,  /  want  my  last  rites  to  be  a 
testimony  of  the  faith  of  my  family 
It  is  their  way  of  saying,  "This  God 
in  whom  we  believed  in  life  is  even 
more  real  when  we  face  death."  |ohn 
Wesley's  words  on  his  deathbed 
were,  "The  best  of  all,  God  is  with 
us."  We  have  no  finer  opportunity  of 
sharing  our  faith  than  in  keeping  it 
at  the  center  of  our  devotion  and 
(Din  ern  in  the  diffk  ult  hours  ol  grief 

2.  /  want   my   friends   to   know    I 

loved  the  <  ban  h  boll)  lor  the  Lord 
of   the   (lunch   .mil    because   il    si. mils 

above  .ill  institutions. 


L 


"Jesus  loved  the  church  and  gave 
himself  for  it,"  say  the  Scriptures. 
The  reference  is  not  to  buildings 
but  to  the  invisible  fellowship  of 
believers  united  in  seeking  God's 
direction  in  life.  Here  earth  and 
heaven  meet  as  God  through  Christ 
is  magnified. 

When  the  church  has  done  so 
much  for  me  in  life,  perpetuated  and 
made  real  the  very  promise  of  life 
eternal  which  lets  me  face  death 
with  assurance — to  leave  it  out  be- 
cause of  convenience  would  be  a 
denial  of  the  importance  it  held  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord. 

3.  /  want  my  last  journey  to  begin 
from  the  Father's  house  on  earth 
Though  life  will  have  gone  out  ot  this 
"house  of  clay"  which  God  infused 
with  life,  I  want  to  give  witness  to 
my  belief  that  I  move  to  the  church 
eternal. 

4.  /  want  for  my  loved  ones  the 
symbols  of  faith  to  warm  and  com- 
iort  their  hearts. 

The  altar  where  we  have  knelt  be- 
fore receiving  forgiveness  and  love 
the  cross.  s\mbol  ot  love  ami 
eternal  life  in  Christ;  the  Communion 
table,  reminding  us  thai  where  he  is 
there  we  may  be  also  all  these 
are  reminders  that  through  Christ  OUi 
Lord,  death  shall  not  be  conqueror 
nor    grave    the    \ictor      I    want    these 

ssmhols  io  he"  reminders  thai  though 
we  .ee  separated  foi  a  season  we 
shall  be  reunited  in  the  I  ather  s 
house 

5.  /    want    foi    m\    loved   ones    ami 

m)  remains  the  ministr)  ol  hand',  oi 
love  m  those  final  hours 

\o  othei  place  speaks  so  eloquent 

Is     ol     caring    as     does     cods     house 

with  its  ministry  ol  a  dedicated  staff 

and   triends  who  share  faith  in  God's 

eternal     purposes      rhat     faith     is 
strengthened  as  i  give  m\  final  wit 
ness  Us  arranging  while  I  live  to  be 

bunecl    from    m\    c  hurc  h 
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Television 


ONE  OF  LIFE'S  spices  is  anticipating  and  then  experi- 
encing something  new  and  interesting.  It  some- 
times seems  that  new  television-watching  experi- 
ences have  become  a  rarity.  But  total  up  the  program- 
ming for  an  entire  season  and  you  will  be  struck  by  the 
number  of  programs  that  have  surprised  and  delighted. 
Though  immersed  in  the  total  flood  of  programming, 
they  nevertheless  keep  hope  renewed. 

And  now  we  approach  the  season  of  new  hope.  The 
fall  programs  are  being  ballyhooed.  We  can  look  at  only 
one  program  at  a  time.  Which  will  it  be?  For  what  it  is 
worth,  here  is  where  I  intend  to  set  my  dial  in  the  first 
several  weeks.  (Time  listings  are  EDT.) 

Sunday  evenings,  CBS  will  have  most  of  my  attention. 
At  seven  thirty  a  new  show,  Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam, 
will  be  based  on  the  famous  musical  starring  Yul  Bryn- 
ner.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  weekly  TV  show  can 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  original.  Siam  is  now  Thailand 
and  that  is  where  we  base  bombers  that  drop  napalm 
on  Viet  Nam,  but  TV  series  aren't  made  of  such  stuff. 
It  is  always  easier  to  retreat  to  Bonanza  land — in  this 
case  19th-century  Siam. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  8  p.m.  we  may  hope  to  get  a 
dose  of  ribald  relevance  from  M.A.S.H.,  another  show 
based  on  a  film  that  had  significant  things  to  say. 

At  8:30  p.m.,  still  on  CBS,  Sandy  Duncan  returns.  This 
may  only  be  diverting  froth,  but  personally  I  prefer  that 
to  NBC's  Sunday  Mystery  Movie  or  ABC's  FBI.  This  will 
be  followed  on  CBS  by  The  New  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show 
with  more  diversion,  wholesome  though.  If  ABC  has 
a  good  movie,  I'll  switch. 

Monday,  for  me,  will  likely  start  with  NBC's  Laugh-In, 
but  I  shall  keep  an  eye  on  ABC's  new  The  Rookies,  also 
at  8  p.m.  This  one  focuses  on  a  new  breed  of  policemen. 

At  nine  o'clock  it  may  be  football  on  ABC,  a  movie  on 
NBC,  or  it  may  be  a  good  book  and  a  dark  screen.  By 
ten,  however,  unless  I  am  engrossed,  I'll  be  looking  at 
The  New   Bill   Cosby  Show   on    CBS. 

The  Bunkers'  Cousin  Maude  will  have  my  attention  on 
Tuesday  at  8  p.m.  on  CBS,  but  I  may  desert  her  now 
and  then  to  watch  ABC's  Temperature's  Rising.  This  one 
is  supposed  to  find  laughs  in  a  hospital — sick  humor? 

At  eight  thirty  I  can  either  watch  the  movie  on  ABC 
or  escape  into  Hawaii  Five-O.  If  neither  works,  I  will  go 
over  to  NBC  at  9  p.m.  for  The  Bold  Ones.  I'll  be  there, 
but  I  will  be  irritated.  When  that  show  started,  it  had 
Hal  Holbrook  as  the  senator  and  Burl  Ives  as  the 
lawyer — and  they  were  part  of  the  best  of  television. 
Both  are  gone  now  and  we  are  left  with  the  doctors 
only,  the   poorest   segment   of  the   original    three. 

At  10  p.m.  on  Tuesday  I  shall  be  tempted  by  Marcus 
Welby.  The  program  often  skirts  crucial  areas  of  health, 
but  it  does  leave  one  with  a  sense  of  well-being  which 
seems  what  a  doctor  should  do.  As  I  say,  I  shall  be 
tempted,  but  if  NBC  Reports — the  only  prime-time  news 
program  on  the  air  this  season — can  deliver,  then  it  will 


have  my  undivided  attention.  TV  has  the  possibility  of 
telling  us  what  we  ought  to  know  in  a  format  that  makes 
us  want  to  know.  Someday  a  news  show  will  find  the 
formula  and  America  will  be  the  winner. 

With  the  week  half  gone,  I  may  take  a  Wednesday 
breather.  But  for  fun  and  games — and  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional bit  of  significance — I  may  watch  the  old  Carol 
Burnett  Show  at  8  p.m.  on  CBS  or  the  new  Paul  Lynde 
Show  on  ABC.  After  that,  it  is  either  ABC's  movie,  NBC's 
Mystery  Movie,  or  a  book.  At  10  p.m.  I  may  look  in  on 
Julie  Andrews'  new  show  on  ABC  or  Cannon  on   CBS. 

Thursdays  at  eight  I  shall  probably  start  with  CBS's 
new  The  Waltons,  spun  off  from  The  Homecoming.  If 
that  doesn't  grab  me,  I  can  always  flip  to  Flip  Wilson  on 
NBC  or  The  Mod  Squad  on  ABC.  Following  that  I'll 
check  out  the  CBS  Thursday  Night  Movie,  but  10  p.m. 
will  usually  find  me  with  Owen  Marshall  on  ABC. 

I  feel  doubly  indebted  to  the  contributions  of  Norman 
Lear  and  Bud  Yorkin  to  television,  and  half  of  that  in- 
debtedness is  caused  by  Sanford  and  Son  on  NBC  at 
8  p.m.  on  Friday.  No  need  to  stir  from  my  chair  at  eight 
thirty  because  I  want  to  try  NBC's  new  show,  The  Little 
People,  about  a  pediatrician  in  Hawaii.  With  all  the 
problems  of  children  and  youth,  this  show  could  make 
a  great  contribution  to  our  society,  or  it  could  be  another 
cop-out.  If  it  is  the  latter,  then  I  will  be  over  on  ABC 
for  The  Partridge  Family,  and  I'll  stay  with  ABC  for 
Room  222  at  9  p.m.  and  right  on  through  The  Odd 
Couple  and  Love,  American  Style. 

We  come  to  my  favorite,  All  in  the  Family,  at  8  p.m. 
Saturdays  on  CBS— again  with  thanks  to  Messrs.  Lear 
and  Yorkin.  Beyond  that  there  seems  to  be  little  of  Satur- 
day-night significance,  but  I  will  stay  with  CBS  for  The 
Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show  which  portrays  a  believable 
working  girl  and  on  occasion  does  have  something  to 
say.  This  is  followed  by  the  new  Bob  Newhart  Show. 
I  will  stay  unless  NBC  shows  a  significant  film  at  nine. 

So  there  it  is.  No  doubt  lots  of  dross,  but  hidden 
away  are  a   number  of   nuggets. — David  O.   Poindexter 


TV   HIGHLIGHTS  THIS   MONTH 

Aug.  19,  12:30-1  p.m.,  EDT  on 
CBS — What's  Convention  All  About? 

Aug.  20,  5-6  p.m.,  EDT  on  ABC 
— Elections  '72  Preview. 

Aug.  21-23 — NBC  and  CBS  will 
cover  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions of  the  Republican  Convention. 
ABC  will  do  a  wrap-up  9:30-11 
p.m.,  EDT. 

Aug.  24,  8-10  p.m.,  EDT  on 
ABC — Olympics   Preview. 

Aug.  26-Sept.  10  on  ABC — The 
Summer  Olympics  from  Munich. 
Check    local    listings    for    specifics. 

Aug.  27,  9-10:30  p.m.,  EDT  on 
CBS — Third  in  a  five-part  series  on 


Leonardo     da     Vinci.     Part     four — 
Sept.  3.  Part  five — Sept.  10. 

Aug.  31,  8:30-9  p.m.,  EDT  on 
CBS — Norton  Hears  a  Who.  A  Dr. 
Seuss  classic. 

Sept.  2,  12:30-1  p.m 
CBS — The  Record  of  the 
press  on  You  Are  There. 

Sept.  7,  8:30-9  p.m. 
CBS — It  Was  a  Short 
Charlie  Brown. 

Sept.     10,     9-10     p.m 


.,    EDT   on 
Pony    Ex- 

,    EDT    on 
Summer, 

EDT  on 
NBC — Liza  Minnelli  Special:  Liza 
With  a  Z. 

Sept.   10,  9:30-11    p.m.,   EDT  on 
ABC — 25    Years    of    Television. 
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Tom  Calcutta... 

Report  on 
Elizabeth 
Dass... 


To  Nazareth  Home.  Calcutta 
Name:  Elizabeth  Dass 
Date  of  Birth:  April  12,  1964 
Native  Place:  Calcutta 


Christian  Children's  Fund.  Inc. 
Calcutta,  Ind,a  -  Caseworker  Report 


Health 
Characteristics: 


DiFFm,T?JN',,WALKS  "*  with 

DIFFICULTY.  PROTEIN  DEPRIVED 


Date:  March  17.  1969 


Order  of  birth:  third  daughter 


OF^oId  m7nd7  '    W?LLPEBRr^F   TSnPEAKS   «««   AND    IS 
AND    STRENGTH    IS   ARE    rIstOrId         '"""    °NCE    HEAL™ 


DECEASED. 

Malnourished,  recent  victim  nc 
"c*torTLPOX'  W0"«TinV'aTmatc°h 


ParenthnisCondition:     Father: 
Mother 

Investigation  Report- 


Home  Conditions:     House: 


o?her0p0^r!oU^EIe^d0^^  °""PiED  BY  sev«al 

fears  for  Elizabeth?  REPute-  and  the  mother 
Sisters: 
'lA?iA  Dass.  deceased  ob  smallpox 

Remarks: 

THU;iJ?NEG™  ^S^WuiMW   ""   ««    » 

WITH  JOY  AT  THE  HOPE  0?ESERL??TLF  2^""  H°ME  «»  wIePS 
SAFE  FROM  THE  WRETCHED  l7fe  THEY  NOW  haT"1"  BEC0m"-G 

Strongest  recommendation  that  Elizabeth  Dass  be  admitted 


\\ 


Elizabeth  Dass  was  admitted  to  the  Nazareth  Home  a  few  days  after 
we  received  this  report  and  she  is  doing  better  now.  Her  legs  are 
stronger  .  .  .  she  can  walk  and  sometimes  even  run  with  the  other 
children.  She  is  beginning  to  read  and  can  already  write  her  name. 

Every  day  desperate  reports  like  the  one  above  reach  our  over- 
seas field  offices.  Then  we  must  make  the  heartbreaking  decision — 
which  child  can  we  help?  Could  you  turn  away  a  child  like  Elizabeth 
and  still  sleep  at  night? 

For  only  $12  a  month  you  can  sponsor  a  needy  little  boy  or  girl 
from  the  country  of  your  choice,  or  you  can  let  us  select  a  child 
for  you  from  our  emergency  list. 

Then  in  about  two  weeks,  you  will  receive  a  photograph  of  your 
child,  along  with  a  personal  history,  and  information  about  the 
project  where  your  child  receives  help.  Your  child  will  write  to  you, 
and  you  will  receive  the  original  plus  an  English  translation  direct 
from  an  overseas  office. 

Please,  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for  children  in:  India,  Brazil. 
Taiwan  (Formosa),  Mexico  and  Philippines. 


w  i  no  todaj   \  erem  J  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  26511.  Kii  Inn, .ml.  \a.  23261 
I  wish  lo  sponsor  a  □  bo>   □  girl  in 

(Countrs  l 

D  Choose  a  child   who   needs   nic   most 


month.  I  enclose  first  payment  of  S. 

Send  me  child's  name,  storv.  address  jnd  picture 

1  cannot  sponsor  a  child  hut  want  lo  gis c  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 
Name  . 
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Letters 


FOR  SOME,  THE   TEEN 
VERSION  IS  BETTER 

In  answer  to  Iva  Jane  Frohwein 
of  Iowa  and  Marvin  B.  Sterling  of 
Maryland    [see   July  Letters,   page 
46],    I    would    remind    both 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  those 
who  had  gathered  to  await  the 
Spirit's  coming  experienced  the 
ability  to  "speak  in  tongues." 
They  were  to  speak  to  thousands  of 
people  who  had  come  from  many 
countries   to   celebrate   the    Jewish 
Pentecost,   a    harvest   season,   and 
they  spoke  and   understood   only 
their   own   native   tongues.    Hence, 
the  disciples,  God's  instruments, 
had  to  speak  in  several  tongues 
to   be   understood. 

Together  is  God's  instrument. 
Its   pages   speak   to   those   who   must 
understand.  And  there  are  persons 
who  understood  the  version  of 
the    Lord's    Prayer   presented    with 
the  Teens  column  in  the  May  issue — 
understood  it  much  better  than 
they  would   have  understood   the 
words  of  the  Bible. 

EUNICE  F.  COOPER 
Van    Hornesville,    N.Y. 


YOUTH    CONCERNED  WITH 
MORE  THAN  GUITARS 

First  let  me  say  that  I  do  enjoy 
reading  your  religious  rag.  It 
is  one  of  the  rare  instances 
within   United   Methodism   that  voices 
the   opinions   of  various   grass-roots 
laity.   This   letter  is  to   bring 
to  your  attention  some  concerns  of 
this  grass-roots  layman,  although 
I   am  only  classified  as  a  youth. 

My  first    concern    is   with    the 
sweet,   guitar-strumming,   rather 
emotional  youth  that  is  constantly 
portrayed    by   your    religious    rag. 


Send  your  letters  to 

TOGETHER 

1661    N.   Northwest   Highway 

Park    Ridge,    III.    60068 


I  cringe  every  month  I  see  an 
article   showing   young   people  doing 
their  Jesus  Freak  thing.  Although 
this  definitely  is  a  new  trend,  why  is 
it  given  such  coverage  when  the 
activities  of  United  Methodist 
youth  on  other  matters  are 
almost  ignored? 

The   most   cutting   example   is   that 
you  dealt  with  those  youth  present 
at  the   1972  General  Conference 
the  same  way  you  dealt  with  the 
youth  present  at  the  1 970  conference. 
In  both  cases  the  youth  were 
briefly  mentioned  and  all  the 
readers  were  assured  that  the 
youthful  voices  were  heard  and 
ardently  listened   to.  The  facts 
are   that  the  youth   were  not 
listened   to   in   Atlanta   and   were 
all   but   pushed   out  of  the  General 
Conference  by  being  seated  in 
the  last  row. 

As   one   who   sat   in   that   last   row 
for  those  two  weeks,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  youth  were   not 
heard,  not  allowed  to  speak  to 
issues  that  concerned  them,  and 
were  not  recognized  sometimes 
even  when  all  30  delegates  stood 
in  unison  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  presiding   bishop. 

The   other  thing    I   wish   to 
comment  on  is  that  in  the  July 
issue  two  people  wrote  that  the 
translation   of  the  Lord's   Prayer 
into  slang  terms  deeply  distressed 
them.  I  wish  these  people  would 
try  to   realize  that  although 
they  understand  the  version  presently 
used,  many  do  not.  Slang  is 
not  derogatory  to  someone  who 
talks  in   slang   language.   And   even 
if  you  associate  this  language 
with  "unwashed,  improvident, 
VD-infected   dope  addicts,"   do  they 
not  have  a   right  to   hear  the 
Word   of  God? 

Peace  to  all   my  brothers  and 
sisters  in  United  Methodism. 

CURT  DANFORTH 
Framingham,  Mass. 

SIGNIFICANTLY  UNHAPPY 
WITH  LEADER'S  DECISION 

On  page  22  of  the  July  issue, 
you  review  Dr.  Ezra  Earl  Jones's 
study  on   the   church   and    extremism. 
He   points  out  that  his  survey 
shows  the  United  Methodist  laity 
to  be  slightly  to  the   right  of 
center    while    the    clergy    fall    slightly 
to  the  left  of  center.  This,  he 
says,   is   not  necessarily  bad 
because  "he  (the  clergyman)   must 
stay  a  little  in  front  of  the  laity." 

Dr.  Jones  then   points  out  that 
local  churches  are  "significantly 
unhappy   with    many   decisions    made 


by  national  church   leaders." 

Dr.  Jones's  decision  that  being 
left  of  center  means  being  out 
in  front   leaves   me   significantly 
unhappy. 

PAUL  BARKER 
Springfield,  Mo. 


LAITY'S  RIGHT-OF-CENTER 
ATTITUDES  'DISTURBING' 

In  a  way  it  rather  makes  one 
ashamed  to  call  himself  a  member 
of  the  United  Methodist 
denomination.  I  refer  to  the  July  news 
report  Extremism  and  the  Church: 
No  Place,  Yet  Its  There. 

It   is   almost  unbelievable   that 
Dr.   Ezra   Earl   Jones's   survey 
would  indicate  that  about  73  percent 
of  our   laity   support  our 
government  in   its  Viet  Nam  war 
policy.   And    I'm    aghast  that   97 
percent  said  President  Nixon  has  "a 
constructive    influence." 

Polls  taken  of  the  citizenry  of 
our  nation  give  an  entirely 
different   picture.   For  our   church 
to  be  so  far  to  the  right  of  even 
the  conservative  national  picture 
gives  one  pause.   In  fact,  it's 
downright   disturbing! 

HIRAM  B.  HOLDRIDGE 
Evanston,    III. 


CHURCH   MUST  BE  AWARE 
OF  OLDER  PEOPLE'S  NEEDS 


Jo 


P. 


it: 


Let  me  express  appreciation 
for  the  very  fine  materials  on  the 
aging  in  the  June  issue  of 
Together.    I   feel  this   series  of 
articles  will  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  our  church's  awareness 
of  the  needs  of  older  people. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
Helen  Johnson's  article,  Growing 
Old  in  a  Youth-Oriented,  Throw-Awayfo 
Society    [page   29].   It  is  sensitive 
and   alert  to   real   needs   of 
people. 

VIRGINIA  STAFFORD,  Director 
Ministries  to   Older   Adult. 
Unifed  Methodist  Board  of  Educatio 
Nashville,  Tenn 


ONLY  600  DAHLIAS  THIS  YEAR 

I  think  the  June  number  of 
Together    is    a    wonderful    issue, 
just  because  I  am  mentioned  in 
it    [see  Jottings,   page  64]    but 
because  of  all  the  other  articles. 

I  have  about  half  as  many 
dahlias  this  year,  about  600   plant! 
Most  of  them  are  my  own 
introductions. 

J.   D.   ENGLE,   Ret.   Minist 
Lost  Creek,   W.V 
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SHOCKED  BY  REVIEW  OF 
'OBSCENELY  VIOLENT  FILM' 

The  review  of  The  Godfather 
in  the  June  issue    [Films  &  TV,  page 
27]   does  not  warn  your  readers 
of  the   many  violent,   bloody, 
sadistic  shootings,  stranglings, 
and   beatings  that  are   graphically 
shown.   It  is  easily  the  most 
obscenely  violent  movie   I   have  ever 
seen,  and  it  ought  to  give  anyone 
nightmares. 

I  was  surprised  that  it  was 
reviewed  for  Together  and  shocked 
that  your   reviewer  would   call   it 
"on  an  esthetic  level  .  .  .  one 
of  the  year's  best." 

MARVIN   BISSELL 
Newcomb,   N.Y. 

Although  reviewer  James  M.  Wall 
expressed  admiration  for  the  film's 
acting  and  direction,  he  also  said 
The  Godfather  "is  a  disturbing  and 
dangerous  film  because  what  it  cele- 
brates is  honor  among  thieves."  Re- 
garding the  wave  of  violence  seen  in 
a  number  of  current  films,  including 
The  Godfather,  we  call  special  atten- 
tion to  Leonard  Freeman's  article,  The 
Violence  Makers,  on  page  25  in  this 
issue.  — Your  Editors 


VIOLENT  FILM  SEEN  AS 
CONDEMNING   VIOLENCE 

I   must  disagree  with  some  of 
James  M.  Wall's  conclusions   in   his 
review  of  The  Godfather. 

I  feel  that  director  Francis 
Ford  Coppola  and  author  Mario 
Puzo's  comparisons  of  the  Mafia 
ivith  big  business  and  government 
did  not  excuse  "the  mob"  but 
ather  condemned  the  commonly 
accepted  concepts  of  capitalism  and 
itatism.  As  a  Christian,  I 
annot  condone  violence  to  human 
ife,  and  the  presentation  of 
iolence  in  this  film  only  made 
ne  abhor  murder  more.  To  my  mind, 
he  film  does  not  condone  violence 
»ut  points  out  that  cruelty  and 
rutality  are  basic  to  capitalism 
eir1  ind  to  government  as  well  as  to 
he  Mafia. 

Perhaps   the   film's    most 
oignant    condemnation    of    violence 
akes  place  in  a  scene  where  Michael 
lorleone  (portrayed  by  Al  Pacino) 
fands  as  godfather  to  his  neohew. 
eciting  the  words  of  the  Catholic 
eremony   declaring    his    renunciation 
f  satan  and  all  his  works  while 
s  murderers  wage  war  on  other 
lafia  families,   Michael  condemns 
mself  for  his  own  atrocities. 

DENNIS    DAVID    HENSLEY 
Hammond,    Ind. 


You're   about   to   break  the   world's 
record  for  the  100  yard  dash." 


'HELP  DAN'  PROGRAM 
AROUSES  INTEREST 

We  on  the  drug-education 
committee  of  Capac  Community 
Schools   are    interested    in   Mrs.    Edrel 
A.  Coleman  and   her  HELP  DAN 
Program  for  schoolchildren.    [See 
People,  May,  page  54.] 

We  are  trying  to  set  up  guidelines 
for  a   drug-education   program  in 
our  school,  and  we  feel  Mrs. 
Coleman's  program  would  be 
helpful.  Where  can  we  get  more 
information? 

MRS.   SUSAN   EBNER 
Capac,  Mich. 

Write  to  HELP  DAN,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
2411,  Port  Charlotte,  Fla.   33950. 

— Your  Editors 


U.S.  AIR  POWER  OR 
COMMUNIST  BLOODLETTING? 

As  a  Christian  concerned  about 
the  Viet  Nam  war,  I  was  interested 
in   Nancy   H.   Dillard's   letter 
in    the    June    issue    [page    46].    Her 
distress   at   the   displacement  of 
thousands   of  people   merits   concern. 
However,    her   reason  for  this 
displacement  is  the  use  of  American 
air  power  against  an   invading 
army  from  the  north. 

Let's   look  at  the  alternative 
to  the  use  of  air  power.  For  this 
look   I   recommend   The  Human  Cost 
of  Communism  in  Vietnam,  a 
compendium   prepared   for  the 
Subcommittee    to    Investigate    the 
Administration  of  the   Internal 
Security  Act  and   Other  Internal 
Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,    United    States    Senate. 

This  document  is  not  a  partisan, 
biased   instrument  to  support 
our  actions  in  Viet  Nam.   It  is  a 


serious  effort   by   experts  to 
tell   the   truth    as   they   see   it.   All 
are  unanimous   in  the  belief  that 
millions   of   South   Vietnamese 
would   be  tortured   and   murdered   as 
soon   as    the   aggressive   North 
Vietnamese    gain    possession    of 
South  Viet   Nam.  Their  reasoning 
is    supported    by    past   communist 
atrocities  from   Lenin  to  Stalin 
to  Mao  Tse-tung  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

I  urge  each  Christian  to 
obtain    this    pamphlet   for   55t 
from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,   Washington,   D.C.   20402. 

Pray  for  guidance  as  you  read 
it.   Ask  God  to  help  all  of  us 
reach   a   decision   on   what  our 
Christian    responsibilities    should 
be.  Maybe  we  can  then  determine 
which   is  the  best  alternative: 
U.S.   air   power  or  communist 
bloodletting. 

ROY   G.   WARINER 
Alexandria,    Va. 


GAMBLING  MORE  THAN 
JUST  TAKING  A  CHANCE 

In  your  July  Letters  pages 
Charles  M.  Sanders  asks,  "Are 
lotteries  per  se  unchristian?" 
[see  page  47],  The  answer  depends 
upon  how  we  understand  the  terms 
used.  My  view  is  that  to  be 
Christian  means  to  accept  the 
principle  and  strive  to  bring  into 
practice,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor   as   thyself."    It   is 
to  be  as  concerned  for  others' 
welfare   as    for   our   own. 

Some  equate  gambling  with  taking 
a  chance.  They  say  that  traveling 
on  a  congested  highway  is  a  gamble. 
In  contrast,  gambling  is  a  device 
by  which  one  hopes  to  take 
possession    of   that   which    belongs 
to  another.  Thus,  the  participation 
in  or  the  encouragement  of  any 
form  of  gambling  would  be 
contra-Christian. 

HUGH  P.  STODDARD 
Auburn,   Nebr 


ACTUALLY,  LOTTERY  WINNER 
ROBS  ALL  OTHER  PARTICIPANTS 

A   number  of  good  opinions   were 
expressed  by  Alan  S.  Brown  and 
the  contributors  to  the  May 
Stimulus/Response  on  Christians   vs 
lotteries.  But  no  one  touched 
on  the  crux  of  the  issue  which  is, 
as   I  see  it,   the  hoped-for   robbery 


of  the  fund  which  is  the  motive 
behind    every  single   contribution. 

For  every  $1,000  winning  a 
participant  would   have  to   buy  a   $1 
ticket  every  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  for  nearly  three  years  to 
become  a  contributor  instead  of  a 
thief.   For  the  larger  winners 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
becoming  a  contributor  in  one 
lifetime.  Your  net  achievement  would 
still  be  a  huge  robbery. 

When  I  came  to  this  charge,  I 
found  a  sincere  member  buying  New 
York  state  lottery  tickets  in  the  name 
of  the  church.  I  immediately  begged 
him  to  stop  (and  prayed  that 
none  of  the  pending  tickets  would 
win).  He  saw  the  point  and  acted 
accordingly. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  lottery 
winner,  of  any  prize,  can  pretend  to 
feel  that  he  has  not  stolen  from 
all  the  other  participants,   and 
likewise  from   the   fund   he  was 
pretending  to  support. 

W.  LEE  CHAMBERLAIN,  Pasfor 

Whitesville-Shongo-Stannards 

United  Methodist   Charge 

Whitesville,   N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA    LOTTERY 
PROPOSED,  NOT  ENACTED 

I  feel  called  upon  to  question 
a   statement  in  Alan   S.   Brown's 
article   State   Lotteries-.    Christians 
Must  Say  No/   [May,  page  41  ]. 

Mr.  Brown  wrote:  "In  California 
applicable  taxes  of  the  average 
person  were  reduced  from  $120  to 
$119  following  the  introduction  of 
the  lottery." 

I  think  California  has  no  state 
lottery,  and  I   have  enclosed  a 
clipping  from  the  Fresno  Bee  which 
I   believe  confirms   my  belief. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
error  corrected. 

MRS.  L.  W.  DAHLBERG 
Reedley,   Calif. 

We  are  embarrassed  but  glad  to 
correct  it,  Mrs.  Dahlberg.  Mr.  Brown 
tells  us  that  the  dollar  figures  he  cited 
were  those  which  would  have  applied 
under  a  proposed  California  lottery, 
if  it  had  been  enacted.  It  was  not. 
— Your  Editors 


'CELEBRITY'    IN    SULPHUR   SPRINGS 

I  am  well  pleased  with   Herman 
B.  Teeter's  comments  about  me  in 
his  well-written  article  Not  With 
Folded  Hands  [June,  page  35]. 

Late  yesterday  a  couple  from 
North  Carolina  called  on  me  after 
having  read  his  story.  They 
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were  on  their  way  to  California  and 
wanted  to  see  Sulphur  Springs, 
the    park,   springs,    and    me. 

My  daughter,  Pat,  who  is  visiting 
here  from  Florida,  said,  "Mamma, 
you're   a   celebrity!" 

MRS.    BOBBIE    KENNARD 
Sulphur  Springs,  Ark. 


SHE  RESENTS  ATTACK 
ON  'DEVOTIONAL  DRIVEL' 

I    have   found    many   helpful   and 
inspirational    articles    in    your 
magazine,  but  I  must  take  exception 
to  Bishop  Gerald   Kennedy's  Fiction 
column  in  the  June  issue   [page  62]. 
It  was  a  disgrace  to  be  given 
space   in   a   religious   publication. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  we 
read,  see,  and  hear  is  unlovely, 
unkind,  and  filled  with  hatred, 
the  need  is  ever  greater  for  our 
devotional  booklets  and  our 
Bibles.  So  I   resent  Bishop  Kennedy's 
statements  against  "devotional 
booklets  that  give  you  a  page 
of  sentimental  drivel."  And  he 
adds:  "I  am  trying  now  to  find 
some  way  to  stamp  out  those 
devotionals." 

I  hope  all  Christians  will  take 
a  stand  against  this  sort  of  nonsense 
from  one  of  our  supposed   leaders. 
MRS.  FRED  FARIS 
Lamed,  Kans. 


AN  ARTICLE  OF 
'DEPTH,  MAGNITUDE' 

In  the  June  issue,  Albert  C. 
Outler  has  a   magnificent  article, 
A    Third    Great    Awakening?     [page 
51  ] .  Rarely  do  we  get  an  article  of 
this  depth  and  magnitude.  I  wish 
someone  qualified  to  do  so  would 
write  the  gist  of  it  in   a  few 
brief  paragraphs  so  John  Doe  could 
fully  benefit  by  it. 

MRS.  A.  C.  ROBINSON 
El  Paso,  Texas 


'GODSPELL'  AND  'SUPERSTAR' 
TWO  OF  LIFE'S  BETTER  THINGS 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  Clark 
Humphrey  whose  letter  about 
Godspell  you   published   in   the   May 
issue    [page   49].   I   am   also   a 
high-school  freshman,  but  never  in 
all  my  days  have  I  read  a  letter 
with    such    a    one-sided    attitude. 

All  I   can  wonder  is,   Has  he  seen 
the  play?  Well  I  have.  I  have 
been  going  to  church  since  I  was 
six  weeks  old,  and  never  has 
anything  touched  me  more  than 
Godspell.  Growing  up  with  a  father 
and  grandfather  who  are  both 


ministers,  one  can  have  an  image  of 
Jesus  as  a  Master.  But  Jesus  was 
also  a  man.  Both  Godspell  and 
Jesus   Christ   Superstar   show   him    as 
I  believe  he  was.  He  had  emotions, 
and  if  you  don't  believe  that, 
read  the  Bible.  He  didn't  want  to 
die  on  that  cross.  He  had  so 
much  to  live  for. 

I  feel  Godspell  and  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar  are  two  of  the  better 
things  in  life. 

LIZ  AMBLOR 
Framingham,  Mass. 


THREE  ISSUES  BEST  EVER 

I   have  been  reading  Together 
since  its  first  issue,  and   I  think 
the   past  three  issues   have   been 
the  finest  ever! 

DAVID  G.  HORTIN,  Pasfor 

First  United  Methodist  Church 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

RING  LAKE  RANCH- 
HOW  TO  LEARN  MORE 

Could  you  please  give  me  the 
address  of  Ring  Lake  Ranch,  the 
Wyoming   retreat  which   Martha   A. 
Lane  wrote  about  in  the  July  issue? 
[See  A  Place  to  Slow  Down!  See! 
Hear!  page  32.]  It  sounded 
like  such  an  interesting  place  that 
I  want  to  find  out  more  about  it. 

By  the  way,  this  was  the  first 
time  I   had   read  Together.   It's 
very  well  written  and 
thought-provoking. 

MRS.  MARY  A.  MEYERS 
Ferndale,   Mich. 

We've  already  sent  the  address  to 
Mrs.  Meyers,  but  for  others  who  may 
be   interested   it's   Box   666,    Dubois, 


Wyo.   82513. 


-Your  Ed 
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Teens 


By  DALE  WHITE 


WE  HAVE  been  discussing  the 
Jesus  People  in  our  column 
the  past  two  months.  Now  I 
have  a  letter  from  an  exchange  stu- 
dent in  Brazil,  written  to  her  sister. 
The  girls  had  shared  long  discus- 
sions with  some  Jesus  People.  Both 
had  made  decisions  for  Christ.  Both 
questioned  many  ideas  of  the  Jesus 
People.  The  older  girl  now  writes 
from   Brazil: 

"What  you  wrote  about  the  Jesus 
people,  God,  and  our  experience  to- 
gether before  I  left  is  all  so  true!  I 
think     you     summarized      it     com- 
pletely! I  know  it  is  difficult  to  write 
about    these    things,    or    make    it 
sound  sincere.  Everything  seems  to 
end   up   namby-pamby.   The  words 
seem  overused  and  washed  out — 
kind  of  like  the  way  the  Jesus  Peo- 
ple talked  only  in  'Jesus'  language. 
"You   mentioned    how   they   care 
;o  much  about  saving  souls  rather 
han     helping     people.     Exactly!     I 
•ead    something    today   that    made 
ne  think  of  this.  Jesus  said  that  his 
cingdom  is  not  under  the  reign  of 
)ur  kings  as  we  know  them,  but  is 
;lsewhere.    The    Jesus    People    we 
net    assumed    that    this    kingdom 
vas      heaven — life      after      death, 
herefore  they  were  only  concerned 
vith    saving    a    soul    lost    on    this 
larth,    before   the    person    died.    In 
)ther    words,    they    want    to    save 
em  from  hell. 

"Here  is  where  they  missed  the 

oint,    I    think.    This    kingdom    that 

:esus   spoke  of  is   life  after  death, 

es — but  more  important,   it  is  the 

ingdom  which  can  live  inside  each 

erson.    It   lifts   a    person    up   from 

I  ecularism,  out  of  reach  of  people's 

humanity  to  one  another. 

"Here  on  earth  is  where  you  carry 

is  kingdom  along  with  you.  You 

ecome  a  witness  to  the  life  of  love 

lat  Jesus  portrayed.  Here  is  where 

ou  help  people  live,  not  just  pre- 

are  them  for  death.  Do  you  know 

what  I  mean?  I  don't  know   if  I'm 

taking  sense  or  contradicting  my- 

?lf.    I'm    just   saying    what    I    feel, 

id  it's  hard  because  I'm   new  at 

is.  All  these  feelings  I  never  really 

lew    before,    so    I'm    not    super- 

ady  to  explain  them  yet. 
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"You  and  my  father 
have  a  lot  in  common.' 


"All  I  know  is  that  every  day  I 
discover  more  and  more  the  beauty 
to  be  found  when  one  lives  for  love 
and  in  love — with  the  life-stream 
of  the  universe.  I  can't  believe  what 
a  change  has  come  over  me!  Jesus 
has  really  healed  my  wounds,  my 
'ailment,'  and  I  am  at  peace.  I've 
made  a  complete  turnabout.  Now 
when  I  look  at  people  on  the  street 
or  anywhere,  I  look  with  apprecia- 
tion,   interest,    sympathy. 

"Not  until  now  did  I  realize  how 
resentful  I  was  of  other  people. 
How  much  anger  and  resentment  I 
projected.  Now  my  soul  is  set  free! 
I'm  not  afraid  to  show  my  appreci- 
ation of  other  people.  It's  unbeliev- 
able how  quick  they  are  to  react  in 
a  favorable  way!  I  guess  I  was  al- 
ways afraid  that  they  would  reject 
my  care  or  my  interest.  Now  that  I 
know  God  will  move  out  ahead  of 
me,  I'm  not  afraid  or  easily  hurt 
anymore.  I  practice  every  day, 
every  minute,  thinking  of  someone 
else  for  a  change! 

"Here's  where  my  counselor  did 
wonders.  All  those  things  she  said 
to   me    begin    to   make    sense.   She 


knew  I  had  made  a  pattern  of 
anger  as  my  life-style.  She  knew 
that  when  I  vented  my  anger,  I 
was  only  multiplying  it,  not  'burn- 
ing it  out'  like  I  thought.  She  also 
knew  it  would  be  a  hard  habit  to 
break,  and  an  even  harder  task  of 
beginning  again  on  a  new  path  of 
loving  and  caring. 

"It's  such  a  big  risk  letting  go 
of  a  way  of  life  without  being  sure 
of  your  new  one.  Your  heart  and 
your  soul  wants  to  change,  but  your 
body  and  mind  cries  out,  'No,  no! 
I'm  scared!'  You  are  afraid  of  the 
new  vacuum  between  patterns. 

"It's  like,  say,  a  man  has  a  job. 
It  is  very  hard,  as  we  know,  to  find 
a  job  nowadays.  His  job  pays 
enough  for  his  meals,  all  his  needs, 
and  a  few  little  pleasures.  But 
while  he  is  well  fed  and  clothed, 
he  isn't  happy.  He  hates  the  job. 
His  heart  is  about  to  burst  as  he 
sees  his  life  passing  by  in  a  useless 
existence.  But  if  he  gives  up  this 
job,  he  might  not  get  another  one 
that  pays  enough  to  meet  his  physi- 
cal needs.  So  his  spirit  cries  out  for 
freedom,  but  his  body  and  mind 
don't  dare  to  risk   it. 

"See  what  I  mean?  I  was  so 
scared  to  change.  But  now  I  have 
such  amazing  confidence.  On  the 
rare  times  I  feel  the  old  hate,  I  can 
quench  it,  drown  it,  before  it  grows. 
The  joy  even  shows  on  my  face.  It's 
like  my  favorite  Johnny  Cash  song: 
You've  got  a  new  light  shining  in 
your  eyes.  You've  got  a  joy  you 
never  can  disguise  .  .  .  You  have  a 
way  about  you  now,  that  you  never 
had  before.  You've  got  a  look 
you're  wearing  now  that  you  never 
wore  before.' 
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I  am  a  boy,  16.  At  my  age  I 
can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  un- 
fortunate men  in  the  prisons.  Many 
of  them  have  turned  to  crime 
because  of  the  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  society.  I  have  read  many 
books  on  crime  and  prisons.  I  have 
also  read  some  of  ex-warden 
Duffy's  books.  I  feel  I  should  do 
something  for  fhem  before  they 
get  out  into  a  strange  world  again. 

First,  at  the  age  of  16  what  can 
I  do  for  these  men  now?  Then  how 
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"Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 

—JOHN  WESLEY 


A  Michigan  preacher  took  a 
group  of  young  people  to  sing  in 
a  prison.  When  they  had  finished, 
someone  asked  a  prisoner  how  he 
liked  it. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  wasn't  in 
the  sentence." 

— Ernestine  Finch,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

When  our  daughter  Frances  was 
a  little  girl  she  brought  home  a 
mite  box  from  Sunday  school.  A 
younger  sister  asked,  "Why  do 
they  call  it  a  'mite'  box?" 

"Oh,"  Frances  explained,  "that's 
because  you  might  put  something 
in  and  you  might  not." 

— Mrs.  J.  J.  Frey,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

"No,  I  do  not  repeat  myself," 
the  minister  patiently  explained  to 
his  parishioner.  "You  fell  asleep 
during  the  nine  o'clock  service 
and  woke  up  during  the  eleven 
o'clock  service." 

— Roger  Carbaugh,  Pella,  Iowa 

The  church-school  teacher  sud- 
denly, without  any  explanation  of 
the  song,  decided  to  teach  an 
old  favorite  to  her  children — jesus 
Wants  Me  for  a  Sunbeam. 

"What's  a  sunbeam?"  one  boy 
asked  another  afterwards. 

"I  think  it's  a  hair  dryer." 

His  friend  was  still  bewildered. 

"Why  does  Jesus  want  us  for 
hair  dryers?" 

— Pearla   L.   Kapphahn, 
Bismarck,  N.Dak. 


Don't  just  laugh  at  the  next  church- 
related  chuckle  you  hear,  jot  it  down 
on  a  postcard  and  send  it  to  Together. 
If  we  use  it,  you'll  be  $5  richer.  But 
no  stamps  please;  we  can't  return 
those  not  accepted.       — Your  Editors 
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does  someone  get  a  job  in  prisons 
where  they  would  be  in  contact 
with  the  men  in  the  prisons?  Also, 
what  kinds  of  jobs  are  there  for 
someone  who  wants  to  help? — K.N. 

Have  you  thought  about  trying 
to  get  a  small  task  force  together? 
Three  or  four  adults  and  a  few 
young  people  could  form  a  work 
group  to  explore  possibilities.  You 
could  write  near-by  correctional 
institutions,  talking  with  the  chap- 
lains, psychologists,  and  other  staff. 
They  could  tell  you  what  volunteer 
programs  are  working,  and  let  you 
know  how  you  can  help.  They 
could  also  guide  you  on  vocational 
possibilities. 

One  of  the  most  popular  nation- 
wide volunteer  programs  is  Project 
Misdemeanant.  It  gets  volunteers 
together  with  young  people  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  antisocial 
activity.  It  has  an  excellent  record 
of  turning  young  people  away 
from  a  life  of  crime.  Write  to  the 
Rev.  John  Adams,  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns, 
100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.  E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002,  for  details. 
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So  many  kids  have  been  writing 
about  their  experiences  with  Christ. 
I  guess  that  I,  too,  took  God,  Christ, 
and  life  for  granted  before  I  moved 
out  into  the  country.  I  went  to  a 
Youth  for  Christ  rally  one  day  and 
there  I  met  Christ.  I  found  out  what 
I  really  was — a  sinner.  And  Christ 
came  into  my  life  that  night. 

I  went  to  church  almost  every 
Sunday  but  I  never  really  listened 
to  the  sermons.  Since  I  received 
Christ  I'm  eager  to  listen,  and  to 
read  the  Bible. 

I  guess  that  being  out  in  the 
country  I  can  smell,  feel,  and  think 
more  of  God's  creation.  I  can  look 
at  the  sky  during  the  day  and  see 
the  heavy  smog  over  the  city,  and 
I  can  breathe  fresh  air  out  here.  In 
the  city  I  couldn't  see  the  stars  if  I 
tried.  Out  here  I  can  just  lie  on  my 
back  and  they  twinkle  at  me. 

Isn't  it  a  wonderful  world?  God 
made  this  big,  wide,  wonderful 
world!!  God  is  love! — B.K. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Cauthen  says  salva- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  means 
joy.  To  be  saved  is  to  enjoy  life. 
We  sense  your  joy  at  discovering 
God's  creation  as  he  meant  it  to  be, 
and  the  presence  of  the  living 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  that  creation. 

How  tragic  that  so  many  young 


people  have  to  grow  up  in  areas 
where  the  air  is  filthy  and  the  stars 
don't  shine  at  night.  How  can  they 
sense  the  love  of  the  creator  God 
when  man's  greed  has  polluted  air, 
water,  and  earth  alike?  I  pray  that 
your  generation  does  not  lose  its 
zeal  for  ecological  reform  as  a  part 
of  Christian  witness. 
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I  am  a  girl,  18.  I  have  been 
going  steady  with  this  boy  for  over 
two  years.  At  first  he  paid  for 
everything  when  we  went  out.  He 
bought  me  a  lot  of  nice  things, 
even  when  I  told  him  not  to. 

Last  year  he  went  away  to  col- 
lege and  now  he  either  calls  or 
writes  for  me  to  send  him  money 
so  he  can  do  this  or  that. 

I  don't  mind  giving  it  to  him 
because  I  love  him  and  we  are 
getting  married  within  a  few 
months. 

But  lately  he  makes  me  feel  he 
is  taking  advantage  of  me.  Am  I 
right  to  feel  this  way?  What  can 
I  do  to  make  him  understand  with- 
out hurting   him? — L.S. 

I  can  see  that  you  might  be 
getting  a  little  nervous.  I  have 
known  so  many  girls  to  lend  or  give 
large  sums  of  money  to  boys  on 
the  vague  promise  of  marriage 
someday.  If  your  relationship  is 
solid  and  real,  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  survive  a  frank  talk  on  the 
matter. 

If  you  are  engaged  and  working 
together  to  prepare  for  marriage 
at  a  definite  time,  your  financial 
help  could  be  an  investment  in  your 
common  future.  Without  that  com- 
mitment, sending  him  money  could 
be  bad  news  for  you,  for  him,  and 
for  your  relationship. 
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I  think  I'm  in  love  with  one  of 
my  teachers.  I  know  what  you're 
thinking,  that  it's  "puppy-love," 
fascination,  and  such.  So  did  I,  at 
first.  It  didn't  even  occur  to  me  that 
I  had  any  special  feelings  for  this 
teacher  until  about  two  months 
after  school  started.  Thinking  it  just 
some  sort  of  "puppy-love,"  I 
thought  it  would  go  away.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened. 
In  fact,  just  the  opposite — my  feel- 
ings have  increased. 

I  love  to  hear  him  talk,  see  the 
expressions  on  his  face,  watch  him, 


a  woman  filled 
with  happiness... 

and  the  Warmth  of  Her  Family 

Mental   Illness  Here? 
Yes  it  can  happen. 
It  did  happen  to  Margaret  Allen. 
But  more  Margaret  Aliens  are 
coming  back  ...  to  full  productive 
lives.  Happy  lives  made  possible  by 
new  knowledge  and  treatment 
techniques. 

In  fact,  hospitalization  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  many  forms  of  mental 
illness.  Treatment  is  available  in 
the  community  without  separation 
from  family  or  friends.  If  hospitaliza- 
tion is  necessary — there  is  good 
news  too.  For  many,  the  length  of 
stay  in  hospitals,  today,  has  been 
greatly  reduced  to  as  littic  as 
10  days  to  two  weeks. 
Help  others  like  Margaret  Allen  .  .  . 
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Join  and  Support  Your 
Mental  Health  Association 


TOURS 


ODYSSEY  BY  JET 

To  Bible  Londs  and  Europe  $899.00.  Leave  New 
York  October  9  for  Rome,  Athens,  Corinth, 
Cairo,  Beirut,  Jerusalem,  Tiberios,  Tel  Aviv. 
Return  October  23.  For  details  write  CHAPEL 
HOUSE  TOURS,  c/o  CO.  Dunning,  1700  N. 
Meridan   Rd.,  Tallahassee,   Fla.     32303. 
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Address  TOGETHER— Classified    Oopt. 
201    Eighth   Avenue,   South,    Nashville,   Tennessee  37203 
"he  CLASSIFIED   section   or  TOGETHER   magazine   Is 

eslKncd  exclusively  for  an  exchange  between  subscribers 
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ml  address  or  TOGETHER  confidential  box  number 
counted   as  four  words. 


RETIREMENT  LIVING 


OW  COST  RETIREMENT  WANT  safety,  se- 
curity, quiet,  moderate  climate?  Live  inde- 
pendently, with  dignity,  in  beautiful  liristol 
Village,  designed  to  fit  your  pocketbook. 
Imagine  leasing  for  life  new  Kingsberry 
House,  or  garden  apartment,  for  only  $5,500 
and  $45  monthly.  Join  church  minded,  happy 
folks  in  arts,  crafts,  social  and  spiritual  pro- 
grams. Clean  air,  beautiful  hills,  lakes  and 
people.  Bernard  Henstock,  Director,  National 
Church  Residences,  111  Wendy  Lane,  Waverly, 
Ohio     45690 


and  I'm  nearly  going  mad.  Every 
time  he  is  hurt,  I  hurt.  Each  time  he 
is  disappointed  or  disillusioned,  I 
suffer  with  him.  I  consoled  myself 
that  at  least  he'd  be  back  next  year 
so  the  summer  couldn't  be  so  bad. 
My  only  reason  (even  though  I'm 
an  A  student)  for  going  to  school 
every  day,  even  when  sick,  was 
because  I  knew  I  could  then  see 
him.  But  now  I've  learned  that  he 
won't  be  teaching  here  next  year, 
I'll  never  see  him  again,  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do. 

Oh,  I'll  live,  but  I  wonder  if  you 
can  really  call  mere  existence  living. 
I  have  other  interests  and  hobbies, 
but  he  occupies  me  more  than  any 
of  them.  Do  you  feel  that  a  16- 
year-old  is  capable  of  actual  love 
— or  is  it  something  else? — B.B. 

Yes,  16-year-olds  are  capable  of 
actual  love,  as  your  letter  shows. 
Sixteen-year-olds  can  love  with 
great  passion,  and  sometimes  with 
great   pain. 

You  should  know  that  young 
love  often  has  a  lot  of  fantasy 
mixed  in  with  it,  though.  Years  of 
lonely  daydreams  can  attach  them- 
selves to  a  symbolic  person,  and 
oceans  of  dammed-up  feelings 
pour  out  toward  him  or  her.  Hope- 
less love  can  be  especially  power- 
ful this  way.  An  older  person,  a 
movie  star,  a  distant  lover  can  be 
given  superhuman  qualities  just 
because  the  reality  of  daily  person- 
to-person  contact  is  not  there. 

Recognize  your  love  as  a  beau- 
tiful dream.  It  can  teach  you  a  lot 
about  yourself  if  you  can  keep 
from  confusing  it  with  the  dating- 
courtship-marriage  kind  of  love. 


Write  Dr.  Dale  While  about  your  prob- 
lems, your  worries,  your  accomplishments,  in 
care  of  TOGETHER,  P.O.  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
III.  60068.  Dr.  White,  author  of  Teens  tince 
early  1966,  has  long  worked  with  youth.  He 
earned  his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
psychology  and  ethics  from  Boston  University 
and  is  presently  serving  as  a  district  super- 
intendent in  the  Southern  New  England 
Annual   Conference.  — Vour   Editors 
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Masterfully  tailored. 
Sensibly  priced.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and 
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De  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co 
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the  1A1B1CI  s  of  Law 


Basic  rules  explained  and  illustrated  by  means  of  au 
thontative  texts,  study  aids,  self-tests,  etc  .  to  make 
law  work  FOR  you.  not  against  you.  Not  a  cottespon 
dence  course  Write  (or  interesting  FREE  booklet- 
The  People  vs  You'  -for  full  details  at  no  obliga 
tion  to  yourself 

Blackstone  School  of  Law.  Dept.  976 
307  N    Mich.gan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill   60601 
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BOOKS 


TO    CELEBRATE    the    temporary    is    to    breathe 
deep    into    your   strength    to    plan    for   tomor- 
row.   Then    leave    tomorrow    to    take    care    of 
itself  and  celebrate  being  alive  today." 

To  those  readers  who  respond  to  it,  Celebrate 
the  Temporary  (Harper  &  Row,  $3.95)  is  an  experi- 
ence that  has  a  bit  of  yoga  about  it,  and  a  bit  of 
encounter.  Its  author,  Clyde  Reid,  has  an  infec- 
tious way  of  writing,  and  here  he  tries  to  get  us 
to  live  in  the  now  without  sacrificing  concern  for 
the  future  or  the  reality  of  the  past. 

Religious  enterprises  are  expected  to  be  reason- 
able, rational,  courteous,  responsible,  restrained, 
and  receptive  to  outside  consideration. 

They  are  expected  to  be  democratic  and  gentle 
in  their  internal  affairs,  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
men,  willing  to  work  cooperatively  with  other 
groups  in  meeting  these  needs — and  unwilling  to 
let  dogmatism,  judgmental  moralism,  or  obsessions 
with  cultic  purity  stand  in  the  way. 

All  this  is  a  sure  recipe  for  failure,  says  Dean  M. 
Kelley  in  Why  Conservative  Churches  Are  Grow- 
ing (Harper  &  Row,  $6.95).  It  is  the  sectarian  and 
theologically  conservative  churches  that  are  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds  today,  he  points  out, 
while  the  membership  of  main-line  churches,  includ- 
ing The  United  Methodist  Church,  is  declining 
equally  dramatically. 

The  groups  that  are  flourishing  aren't  "reason- 
able," aren't  "tolerant,"  aren't  "ecumenical,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kelley.  They  try  to  impose  uniformity 
of  belief  and  practice  by  censorship,  heresy  trials, 
and  the  like.  Often  they  refuse  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  other  churches'  teachings,  ordinations, 
or  sacraments.  Some  of  them  observe  unusual  rituals 
and  peculiar  dietary  customs.  The  pattern  is  com- 
mitment, discipline,  missionary  zeal,  absolutism, 
conformism,  and  fanaticism. 

Once  Methodists  were  strict,  according  to  Mr. 
Kelley,  who  is  a  United  Methodist  minister  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Re- 
jected by  the  established  church,  meeting  in  pri- 
vate homes,  they  sang  and  prayed  together,  con- 
fessed their  sins,  and  encouraged  each  other  in 
righteousness.  Class  leaders  had  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  moral  progress  of  the  others  and  admon- 
ishing or  cautioning  each  one  personally  each  week. 

But  where  our  fathers  used  to  ask  and  answer 
the  question  "How  are  things  with  your  soul?"  the 
average  member  of  today's  mainline  congregation 
not  only  wouldn't  know  how  to  reply,  he'd  be  over- 
come with  embarrassment. 

Mr.   Kelley  doesn't  see  much  hope  for  renewed 


To  Celebrate  the  Temporary  is  to  take 

time  to  taste  bread,  to  smell  it,  touch  it,  chew  it 

slowly,  think  about  the  life  it  brings. 


growth  of  the  main-line  groups,  although  he  expects 
them  to  continue  existing  for  a  long  time.  And  he 
says  that  they  may  spawn  new  movements  that  may 
have  vital  effects  on  human  life — if  they  are  strict 
enough.  He  doesn't  see  any  decline,  however,  in 
the  human  need  to  make  sense  out  of  existence  and 
find  meaning  in  life.  Man,  Mr.  Kelley  says,  is  incor- 
rigibly religious. 

We  really  don't  know  how  to  achieve  predictable 
change — and  much  that  we  do  know  doesn't  work, 
says  urban  affairs  expert  Lyle  E.  Schaller  in  a  re- 
freshingly clear-eyed  and  practical  paperback. 
The  Change  Agent  (Abingdon,  $2.95)  considers 
the  strategy  of  innovative  leadership  and  all  aspects 
of  the  process  of  change,  and  Dr.  Schaller  does 
this  by  using  a  lot  of  examples.  Thus,  The  Change 
Agent  is  much  more  interesting  reading  than  most 
books  on  social  processes. 

Life-long  Christians  and  secularists  alike  are  be- 
wildered by  the  fervent  belief  in  Jesus  that  has 
swept  many  thousands  of  young  people,  hippies 
and  members  of  the  drug  culture  among  them. 
Taking    the    gospel    literally,    these    euphoric    new 
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Christians  are  both  appealing  and 
frightening    in   their   intensity. 

The  Jesus  Movement,  of  course, 
embraces  numerous  viewpoints.  Two 
West  Coast  college  professors  and  a 
graduate  student,  all  with  evangelical 
backgrounds,  try  to  put  them  all  to- 
gether in  The  Jesus  People:  Old- 
Time  Religion  in  the  Age  of  Aquari- 
us (Eerdmans,  $5.95,  cloth;  $2.95, 
paper). 

Ronald  Enroth,  Edward  E.  Ericson, 
and  C.  B-eckinridge  Peters  report  as 
of  the  fall  of  1971.  In  summation  they 
found  good  in  the  movement's  con- 
cern for  finding  meaning  in  life 
through  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  Jesus  People's  joy  and  zeal  in 
Christian  service.  But  they  say  quite 
frankly  that  they  disapprove  of  what 
they  feel  is  the  movement's  simplistic 
mentality,  excessive  emphasis  on  ex- 
perience and  feeling,  and  bias 
against  intellectual  pursuits,  social 
involvement,  and  human  culture  in 
general. 

Psychiatrist  Robert  Coles  has  been 
studying,  traveling,  interviewing,  and 
above  all  listening  to  the  poor  of 
America  since  the  late  1950s.  With 
Migrants,  Sharecroppers,  Mountain- 
eers and  The  South  Goes  North  (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown,  each  $12.50)  we 
now  have  volumes  two  and  three  of 
Children  of  Crisis,  in  which  the  voices 
of  the  underprivileged  and  disadvan- 
taged continue  to  ring  out. 

Dr.  Coles  is  working  now  on  a 
fourth  volume,  which  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  Mexican-Americans 
and  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  The 
first  volume  dealt  with  the  poor  of 
Mississippi. 

Proclaiming  the  United  States'  par- 
ticipation in  International  Book  Year, 
1972,  President  Richard  Nixon  cau- 
tioned that  ".  .  .  the  right  to  read 
requires  more  than  just  the  availability 
of  books.  It  also  requires  the  ability 
to  read.  In  spite  of  our  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  universal  education, 
millions  of  our  citizens  are  still  so 
deficient  in  reading  skills  that  the 
covers  of  books  are  closed  to  them." 
Teaching  the  illiterate  to  read  is 
an  urgent  task  for  America.  But  in 
most  schools  throughout  the  Third 
World  even  one  book  for  a  classroom 
is  a  luxury,  and  it  is  closing  the  "book 
gap"  between  the  highly  developed 
and  developing  countries  that  is  the 
main  objective  of  International  Book 
Year. 

UNICEF,  in  cooperation  with 
UNESCO,  is  helping  in  a  variety  of 
projects  aimed  at  getting  more  books 
into  the  hands  of  children  and  adoles- 
cents in  the  developing  countries. 

It  is  supplying  paper  for  textbooks 


Fiction 


I  READ  Burt  Hirschfeld's  FATHER 
PIG  (Arbor  House,  $6.95)  without 
ever  hearing  anything  about  it  or 
knowing  what  to  expect.  I  was  some- 
what intrigued  by  Robert  Bloch,  the 
author  of  Psycho,  saying  that  this 
book  "takes  you  to  where  it's  at." 

The  story  begins  with  the  attempt 
of  a  young  man  to  kill  the  father  of 
Eva.  This  sets  the  father  on  a  search 
for  his  daughter  whom  he  cannot 
find.  She  has  just  disappeared  from 
Columbia,  and  along  with  Kenneth, 
Steven,  Ray,  and  Jordan,  she  master- 
minds the  decision  to  kill  their  par- 
ents. It  is  a  real  chiller.  In  several 
cases  they  succeed  and  out  of  the 
jungle  of  modern  civilization,  in  New 
York  City,  in  California,  and  in  Las 
Vegas,  they  make  their  plans  and 
follow  their  victims. 

That  there  are  young  people  who 
are  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
the  killing  of  a  few  parents  will 
change  things  markedly  in  the  world, 
I  have  no  doubt.  That  they  represent 
the  spirit  of  the  new  generation,  I  do 
not  believe.  As  a  terrible  story  of 
what  can  happen  and  as  a  revelation 
of  parents  whose  lives  become 
cheap  and  tawdry,  there  is  enough 
truth  to  carry  the  weird  plot.  But  to 
imply  that  this  is  where  we  have 
come  in  children's  real  attitudes  to- 
ward their  parents  is  utter  nonsense. 
This  book  came  to  me  when  I  was 
ill  for  a  few  days  and  I  found  it  hard 
to  put  down.  It  is  excellent  reading 
for  convalescents,  but  it  misses  the 
mark  a  mile  when  it  suggests  that 
this  is  a  serious  sociological  study  of 
the  young  people  in  the  70s. 

So,  if  you  must,  read  this  book  .is 
an  interesting  murder  yarn  but  do 
not  quote  it  as  a  revelation  for  a  new 
reality. 

S.R.O.  by  Robert  Menu'  I'h.in 
(Doubleday,  $7.95)  made  me  think 
first  of  .ill  of  the  days  when  we  used 


to  go  down  to  the  opera  in  New 
York  City  and  have  standing  room 
only.  But  it  stands  for  "single  resi- 
dence occupancy"  and  tells  the  story 
of  the  people  in  a  hotel  in  Harlem. 

There  is  scarcely  one  admirable 
character  in  the  whole  story.  Thev 
live  on  dope;  they  are  prostitutes; 
they  are  sexual  deviates,  and  you 
may  ask  why  should  a  book  like  that 
be  mentioned  in  Together.  Well,  that 
was  my  reaction  also  until  suddenly 
it  dawned  on  me  that  these  people 
are  the  kind  that  Jesus  welcomed. 
They  are  all  individuals  with  their 
weaknesses,  but  here  and  there  is  a 
bright  spot  and  some  human  hope- 
fulness. The  man  who  tells  this  story 
finally  discovers  that  he  can  write. 
That  saves  him.  He  was  a  wino. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  book  for 
the  Sunday-school  library,  but  if  you 
are  a  mature  Christian  and  not  easiK 
shocked,  it  will  give  a  picture  of  life 
and  people  that  most  of  us  know 
nothing   about   from   experience. 

I  cannot  claim  this  is  a  great  book 
which  you  ought  to  read.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  a  truly  human  document 
on  life  much  worse  than  we  can 
imagine.  Through  it  all  I  came  to  see 
people  usually  despised  and  rejected 
(and  we  would  say  rightly  so)  who 
have  bright  spots  of  humanity  shining 
through  the  darkness  of  their  living. 

The  conviction  became  deal  and 
sharp  to  me  that  our  Lord  met  such 
sinners  and  loved  them.  To  realize 
that  this,  too,  represents  a  part  of 
our  society  will  be  good  for  every 
man  who  assumes  that  Americans  not 
like  this.    It  you  want   nothing   tO  do 

with  this  kind  of  life,  take  m>  word 

lor    the    truth    about    it    in    this    book 

it  you  .He  up  to  it  go  ahead 

— Gerald  H.  Kennedy 

Rttlrcd  Blthop 
iiu-  Uniwd  Merti 
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in  Indonesia,  and  books  for  primary 
schools  there  are  being  turned  out  at 
the  rate  of  850,000  a  month. 

Throughout  the  developing  coun- 
tries reading  lessons  are  combined 
with  teaching  basic  health  and  nutri- 
tional principles.  In  several  Latin 
American  countries  a  primer  called 
Nuestra  Huerta  Escolar  (Our  School 
Garden)  gives  children  basic  informa- 
tion on  growing  foods.  A  similar  book 
produced  with  UNICEF  aid  in  Tan- 
zania outlines  the  importance  and 
uses  of  soybeans. 

Teachers  and  children  in  Uganda 
and  Thailand  are  making  their  own 
books,  and  classroom  libraries  boast- 
ing several  dozen  handmade  books 
are  not  uncommon. 

In  Hong  Kong  the  Jaycees  have 
gotten  together  with  UNICEF  to  pro- 
vide several  mobile  libraries.  Each 
of  these  libraries  on  wheels  can 
carry   10,000  books  and  magazines. 

Books  for  blind  youngsters  in  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  are  the  re- 
sult of  cooperative  work  by  UNICEF 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Overseas  Blind. 

In  all,  UNICEF  is  working  with  77 
countries  in  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tion   projects. 

President  Nixon's  proclamation 
called  for  improvement  in  the  free 
flow  of  information  within  and  across 
national  boundaries  and  said  that 
during  International  Book  Year  the 
United  States  is  joining  other  coun- 
tries in  considering  adherence  to  the 
1971  revisions  of  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention. 

Larry  Collins  and  Dominique  La- 
pierre's  panoramic  O  Jerusalem! 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  $10)  is  a  day- 
by-day,  person-by-person  account  of 
the  fierce  drama  that  took  place  in 
1948  when  Jews  and  Arabs  fought 
each  other  for  the  city  that  has  so 
much  significance  to  three  great  reli- 
gions. It  is  basic  reading  on  the 
Middle  East. 

Another  book  that  came  out  about 
the  same  time  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  it,  but  deserves  equal 
attention.  This  is  The  New  100  Years 
War:  The  Arab-Israeli  Conflict  (Dou- 
bleday,  $7.95),  which  is  Chicago 
Daily  News  award-winning  correspon- 
dent Georgie  Anne  Geyer's  personal 
story  of  her  own  experiences  behind 
both  sides  of  today's  battle  lines.  Pay 
no  attention  to  rather  sexy  picture  of 
Miss  Geyer  on  the  back  of  the  jacket. 
She  is  a  hard-nosed  journalist  with  a 
brilliant  mind.  If  her  book  also  hap- 
pens to  be  a  sometimes  amusing  rec- 
ord of  the  things  a  woman  runs  into 
when  she  covers  a  war,  so  much  the 
better. 

In   contrast  to   these  two  accounts 


giving  compassionate  views  of  both 
sides,  there  is  The  Unholy  Land 
(Devin-Adair,  $5.95),  an  equally 
readable  book  in  which  Canadian 
editor  A.  C.  Forrest  charges  Israel 
with  inhuman  crimes  against  the 
Arabs.  Dr.  Forrest,  who  is  editor  of 
the  United  Church  Observer,  is  un- 
compromisingly partisan  on  the  Arab 
side. 

Christian  churches  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  other  areas  of  the  third  world 
are  experiencing  new  life,  says  New 
York  Times  correspondent  Edward 
Fiske  in  World  in  Review  (Rand  Mc- 
Nally,  $4.95,  paper;  $6.95,  cloth). 
Contrasting  this  with  the  dwindling 
interest  young  people  of  the  Western 
World  are  showing  in  traditional  reli- 
gious institutions,  he  even  envisions  a 
day  when  black  Christians  will  send 
missionaries  to   Europe. 

World  in  Review  is  an  information- 
packed  book  written  by  various 
Times  correspondents  and  edited  by 
Lester  Markel,  Times  Sunday  editor 
for  42  years.  A  generous  use  of  maps 
adds  to  its  value  as  a  reference  on 
the  world  as  it  is  today. 

Vitality  and  balance  are  the  words 
that  best  characterize  what  United 
Methodists  believe,  according  to 
Mack  B.  Stokes.  He  is  the  author  of 
Major  United  Methodist  Beliefs 
(Abingdon,  $1),  a  lively  paperback 
for  laymen  that  was  revised  and  en- 
larqed  late  in    1971. 

This  summary  of  beliefs  that  are 
distinctly  United  Methodist  as  well 
as  those  that  are  held  in  common 
with  other  denominations  refutes  the 
charge  that  theology  has  to  be  pon- 
derous and  abstruse.  I  am  sure  that 
Dr.  Stokes  could  write  that  way — for 
other  theologians — because  he  is  as- 
sociate dean  and  Parker  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  the  Candler 
School  of  Theology  as  well  as  director 
of  the  division  of  religion  in  the 
graduate  school  of  Emory  University. 
In  this  simple  and  appealing  little 
book,  however,  he  has  not  done  so. 
And  that  is  very  lucky  for  us. 

When  Ethel  Waters  was  starring  on 
Broadway  in  The  Member  of  the 
Wedding,  critics  called  her  one  of 
America's  four  top-ranking  actresses, 
but  since  1957  this  magnificently 
warm  and  talented  singer-actress  has 
sung  only  for  the  Lord. 

She  tells  about  this  new  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Billy  Graham  crusade 
team  in  To  Me  It's  Wonderful  (Har- 
per &  Row,  $5.95).  Eugenia  Price 
and  Joyce  Blackburn,  who  helped  her 
in  the  writing,  say  that  while  many 
of  the  people  in  her  new  audiences 
don't  know  about  her  theatrical  star- 


dom, hundreds  of  old  fans  follow  her 
wherever  there  is  a  Graham  crusade, 
just  for  a  glimpse  of  "Mom"  and  a 
treasured  chance  to  hear  her  again. 

That  vast  area  of  Central  Asia 
bounded  on  the  north  by  wastelands 
stretching  to  the  ice-locked  Arctic 
and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
towering  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Hindu  Kush  roughly  comprises 
present-day  Siberia  and  Mongolia. 

A  land  of  arid  plains  and  plateaus, 
it  was  peopled,  until  modern  times, 
by  fierce  nomadic  tribes  whose  forays 
into  Europe  and  into  other  parts  of 
Asia  helped  shape  the  history  of 
China,  Southeast  Asia,  Russia, 
Greece,  Rome,  the  Islamic  world, 
Gaul,  and  Spain. 

Stuart  Legg  traces  the  history  of 
these  people  in  The  Heartland  (Far- 
rar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  $8.95).  It  is  an 
absorbing  book  about  a  part  of  the 
world  where  today  China  and  Russia 
face  each  other  across  troubled 
boundaries. 

"These  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant things  I  wish  I  had  included 
in  the  letters  I  have  written  to  my 
children,"  June  Parker  Goldman  says 
of  her  short  essays  in  Search  Every 
Corner  (Abingdon,  $2.95). 

Now  she  has  said  them,  and  said 
them  well.  Firmly  based  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  her  philosophy  is  expressed 
in  fresh,  highly  personal  style. 

If  you've  thought  about  buying  a 
book  for  a  young  person  recently, 
and  then  have  walked  silently  away 
from  the  counter  when  you  saw  the 
prices,  do  not  despair.  Some  of  the 
best  juvenile  books  of  recent  years 
are  available  now  in  paperback. 

One  such  paperback  line  is  Harper 
Trophy  Books.  You  need  to  be  dis- 
criminating here  because  these  are  for 
different  levels  of  maturity,  but 
among  them  you  can  find  stories  for 
pre-teens  up  to  mature  young  people. 

In  The  Wicked  City  (Farrar,  Straus 
&  Giroux,  $4.50)  master  storyteller 
Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  gives  young 
folks  a  fictional  version  of  the  story 
of  Lot  and  his  family,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom. 

Mr.  Singer  tells  it  well,  and  Leon- 
ard Everett  Fisher's  illustrations  are 
strong,  but  you  may  not  want  your 
children  to  have  this  attractive  book. 
The  narrative  doesn't  agree  with  the 
record  in  our  Old  Testament. 

— Helen  Johnson 
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is  one  element  few  people  can  take  in   its  pure 
form.  So  there  is  a  peculiar  band  who  specialize 
in  the  distribution  of  this  commodity.  They 
are  called  Christians.  And  the  art  and  science  of 
this   distribution    process    is    the    subject   of 
an  unusual  cassette  tape    (RAP   #5)    by 
Dennis  Benson. 

RAP   #5  is  a  part  of  two  series  of 
unique    multimedia    programs    for    religious 
education.  One  series  is  called  RAP;  the  other 
is  called  SOS    (Switched  on  Scripture). 

Both  series  have  six  imaginative  tapes 
packed   with   enough   material    for   six   sessions 
of  study.  Each  tape  is  $7.95.  A  complete  set 
of  six  cassette  tapes   (either  RAP  or  SOS) 
with  a  vinyl  binder  can  now  be  purchased  for 
only  $39.95.  The  binders  are  available 
separately  for  $4.50. 

RAP 

The  RAP  series  probes  the  various  moral 

and   ethical   problems  of   modern   life.   Here 

are  the  titles  and  topics: 

RAP  #1   HANG  TIGHT  or  Tension 

rap  #2  flip-flop  or  Change 

RAP  #3  POPULLUTION  or  The  Environmental 

Challenge 
RAP  #4  living  HIGH  or  The  Drug  Problem 
RAP  #5  RAW  LOVE  or  The  Hard,  Cold 

Truth    About   a   Little    Understood 

Fact  of  Life 

RAP    #6    UP   THE   ESTABLISHMENT   or    H on- 
to Sell  the  Body  for  the  Dailn 
Bread  While  Keeping  the  Soul  Pure 
and   Unmortgaged 


SOS 

The  SOS  series  is  designed  to  briny  Bible 
study  into  the  electronic  age: 

SOS  #1  DDT  (Daring-Delightf id-Threaten- 
ing) or  Acts:  Part  I 

SOS  #2  cod  (Christians  on  Demand)  or 
Acts:  Part  II 

SOS  #3  whale  TALE  or  Jonah 

SOS  #4  YIN-YANG  or  1st  John 

SOS  #5  JAMES  or  Faith  That  Works 

SOS    #6    PSALM    TWENTY-THREE   Or   The 

Valley  of  the  Shadow  Trip 
GAMING 

Rather  than  buying  a   boxed  simulation 
game  which  may   not  fit  your  particular 
group  situation,  why  not  create  your  own?! 
Dennis   Benson   makes  the  venture  fun   ami 
exciting  with  this  strange  book  which    includes 
two  33  ] ;{  LPs  as  part  of  the  format.  He 
explains  how  to  design  the  games,  how  to 
organize,  and  how   to  evaluate   the   results.   The 
possibilities    are    limited    only    by    your 
imagination.    $5.95 


ol   your   <ok«tbury    bookttor* 
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Jottings 


Now  that  the  days  dwindle  down 
to  September,  our  summer  wanderlust 
is  satiated  and  the  family  car  is  back 
in  the  driveway  where  it  belongs.  For 
a  while  at  least  we  are  deaf  to  the 
lure  of  faraway  places.  (It  first  hit  us 
a  long  time  ago  while  we  bounced 
around  in  the  back  seat  of  Father's 
1921  model-T  on  a  45-mile  trip  that 
took  all  day  and  included  two  flat 
tires  and  several  "high  centers"  on 
a  washed-out  mountain    road.) 

We  must  assume  that  the  call  of 
faraway  places  (not  nearly  so  far 
away  as  they  used  to  be)  likewise  has 
become  somewhat  muted  for  William 
E.  Gruber,  author  of  On  the  Death  of 
Eagles  [page  28].  Also  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  is  avoiding  crowded 
beaches  like  the  one  he  describes  in 
his  article. 
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"I  taught  a  year  in  Germany,  spent 
two  years  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  and 
worked  on  newspapers  in  this  country 
and  Australia,"  Mr.  Gruber  tells  us. 
"Now  my  wife  and  I  have  moved  to 
an  old  homestead  20  miles  from  the 
nearest  town  where,  among  other 
things,  it  is  still  possible  to  listen  to 
the  silence." 

The  same  wanderlust  got  to 
Leonard  Freeman  [see  his  The 
Violence  Makers,  page  25]  back  in 
1967,  not  long  before  he  became  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  the  diocese  of 
Newark,  N.J. 

"I  decided  (in  1967)  that  it  was 
now  or  never  to  see  the  world  and  get 
out  of  the  'process.'  So  I  left  seminary 
after  a  summer  of  clinical  training  at 
San  Quentin  prison  and  proceeded  to 
spend  a  year  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  .  .  ." 

His  year  of  travel,  by  the  way,  cost 
him  only  $700. 

"I  came  back  thinner  to  say  the 
least,  but  I  spent  Christmas  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  four  months  in 
Israel  .  .  .  and  two  weeks  living  in 
the  Vatican  with  some  chance 
acquaintances  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  glorious  year,  he  adds, 
even  if  he  had  to  spend  quite  a  few 
nights  sleeping  on  top  of  radiators  in 
railroad   stations. 

This  issue,  of  course,  has  its  share 
of  armchair  travelers.  Notable  among 
them  are  the  stamp  collectors  we  tell 
about  in  In  Search  of  Methodisi  Gold. 
The  two-page  color  illustration  [38- 
39]  was  laid  out  with  more  enthusi- 
asm than  usual  by  Together's  art 
editor,  Robert  C.  Goss,  who  happens 
to  be  an  ardent  collector  himself. 

Bob's  hobby  began  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  ended  temporarily  when 
Uncle  Sam  called  him  into  service. 

"Before  I  left, 
I  gave  my  collec- 
tion away,"  Bob 
fsays,  "because  I 
didn't  think  I'd 
^U|^  come    back    from 

the  war." 

But  he  came 
back  to  begin  his 
present  collection 
15  years  ago. 
Now  he  has  accumulated  some  20,- 
000  stamps  in  many  categories.  (He 
provided  some  of  the  Methodist- 
related  stamps  reproduced  in  this 
issue.) 

Because  he  is  an  artist  interested 
in  design  and  color,  Bob  believes  the 
general  run  of  foreign  stamps  is 
superior  to  most  issued  by  the  United 
States,  but  he  thinks  this  country  is 
beginning  to  catch  up. 


Since  he  joined  our  staff  nearly 
15  years  ago,  George  P.  Miller  has 
taken  thousands  of  photographs  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  rare  that 
he  brings  back  a  picture  of  himself. 
But  until  recently  he  had  never  ridden 
a  motorcycle.  He  took  his  first  solo 
jaunt  while  covering  Preacher  Bob's 
Cycle  Club  in  Washington  state  [see 
this  month's  cover  and  pages  30-33]. 

"I  didn't  take  any  of  the  jumps,  of 
course,"  Mr.  Miller  says.  "But  I  did 
get  a  big  kick  out  of  riding  that 
thing  around  the  track." 

To  support  his  story,  here's  a  pic- 
ture of  our  picture  editor  astride  a 
borrowed  cycle.  We  assure  you  this 
really  is  George  Miller,  although  some 
of  us  here  in  the  office  hardly  recog- 
nized him  wearing  a  helmet  instead 
of  the  cap  that  has  become  something 
of  a  Miller  trademark  in  recent  years. 
— Your  Editors 
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The  first  day  of  school  is  hard  on  a  mother. 


First  Good-bye 

You  stand  beside  this  little  man, 

This  eager,  grown-up,  six-year-old, 

And  recollect  the  in-between 

That  hurried  him  to  this  threshold. 

He  coos,  he  gurgles,  jabbers,  talks; 

He  rolls,  he  creeps,  he  crawls,  then  walks. 
From  kiddie  car  he  graduates, 

To  wagon,  scooter,  roller  skates. 

The  rattle  box  falls  by  the  way, 

The  building  blocks  have  had  their  day. 
Crayons  and  cutouts  take  their  place, 

And  comprehension  shapes  his  face. 

So  give  him  books,  unclasp  his  hand; 

Your  fears,  not  his,  you  must  command. 
Since  tears  would  only  stay  his  wings, 

You  smile,  and  wave  your  apron  strings. 

— Madeleine  Laeufer 
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A  family  sharing  a  vacation  from 
school  and  work  and  relishing  every 
second  of  freedom — a  meeting  of 
minds  during  a  slow  conversation 
with  friends — a  coming  together. 

There  is  a  magazine  which  combines 
sensitive  photography,  incisive 
journalism,  and  a  real  concern  for 
the  spiritual  side  of  living — 
TOGETHER.  You're  reading  it  now. 

Why  not  fill  in  the  handy  sub- 
scription form  below?  Any  day  can 
be  a  "together"  day. 
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